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Concerning  This  Issue 

Fifty  year  anniversary!  Congratulations  to  the  Arboretum  and  to  all 
those  who  have  made  it  a very  special  place. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Arboretum  Bulletin  we  take  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
Arboretum’s  past  and  its  future.  Brian  O.  Mulligan,  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  the  Arboretum,  has  written  a detailed  account  of  our  last 
25  years.  Jan  Pirzio-Biroli  and  Frances  Roberson  have  given  us  an  insight 
into  Mr.  Mulligan’s  life  and  work  in  the  Arboretum.  George  Fahnestock’s 
A Letter  to  Joe  Witt’’  allows  us  a humorous  look  at  the  man  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  Arboretum.  Lee  Clarke  has  written  a history  of 
the  Arboretum  Foundation  with  an  emphasis  on  the  invaluable  volunteer 
projects  and  hours  that  this  organization  has  given  to  the  Arboretum.  Dr. 
Tukey,  in  his  article  "Refining  the  Gold  of  50  Years”,  has  given  us  an 
historical  overview  of  the  Arboretum  and  its  future  possibilities  and  needs. 
This  year  also  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  Garden  and 
Ruth  Vorobik  has  written  a short  history  of  its  development  to  commemo- 
rate this  occasion.  To  celebrate  the  autumnal  beauty  of  the  Arboretum,  Jan 
Pirzio-Biroli  has  written  a self-guided  tour  to  the  fall  colors.  James  Clark 
tests  your  horticultural  knowledge  with  his  "How  Well  Do  You  Know  the 
Arboretum”  quiz. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  our  50th  anniversary  is  the  building 
of  the  Visitor  Center  — see  Colonel  Collin’s  article  about  this  beautiful 
new  facility  and  be  sure  to  take  a closer  look  at  it  when  you  are  next  in 
the  Arboretum! 


Nancy  Pascoe 
Editor 


The  ARBORETUM  BULLETIN  is  published  quarterly,  as  a bonus  of  membership,  by  the  Arboretum  Foundation,  a 
non-profit  organization  to  further  the  development  of  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum.  Information  regarding 
membership  in  the  Foundation  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Arboretum  Foundation,  University  of  Washington 
XD-10,  Seattle,  WA  98193  or  by  calling  (206)  323-4310.  Articles  on  botany  and  horticulturally-related  subjects  written 
by  professional  and  amateur  botanists,  horticulturists,  educators  and  gardeners  are  welcomed.  No  part  of  the 
BULLETIN  may  be  reprinted  without  the  authority  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation.  Typesetting  and  lithography  by 
Heath  Printers. 
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The  Visitor  Center 


COLONEL  LEROY  P.  COLLINS,  JR. 


Col.  Collins  served  as  President  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  from  1977-1980 
and  from  1983-1985.  He  is  currently  involved  in  the  Visitor  Center  Project. 


This,  our  50th  year,  is  certainly  the  time  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the  handsome  new 
Visitor  Center  in  the  Washington  Park  Arbo- 
retum. Many  years  ago  Arboretum  Foundation 
members  began  to  cherish  the  dream  of 
building  a structure  which  would  provide  a 
forum  for  the  public  and  the  University  of 
Washington’s  horticulture-related  activities.  For 
many  reasons,  the  building  then  called  "Floral 
Hall”,  remained  just  a dream. 

Happily,  a combination  of  events  occurred 
which  would  lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
dream.  First,  high  interest  rates  in  the  1970’s 
and  early  1980’s  led  to  an  appreciable  increase 
in  our  invested  funds.  Second,  the  "Arboretum 
Update  Plan”  to  the  Olmsteds’  earlier  layout 
design  was  completed  by  the  well-known  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Jones  & Jones.  This  plan 
recommended,  among  other  things,  that  a 
replacement  visitor  center  be  constructed  to 
better  serve  the  public.  Third,  the  leadership  of 
the  University  of  Washington  decided  to  estab- 
lish a center  to  further  horticultural  study 
focusing  special  attention  on  problems  posed, 
and  opportunities  offered,  by  the  urban  environ- 


ment. This  center  was  greatly  helped  in  its 
formative  years  by  donations  from  the  Arbore- 
tum Foundation,  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society,  and  Prentice  and  Virginia  Bloedel.  Dr. 
Harold  B.  Tukeyjr.  was  taken  on  to  develop  the 
new  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 

Negotiations  between  the  Arboretum  Foun- 
dation (by  President  Donald  W.  Close)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  City  and  University  on 
the  other,  led  to  an  agreement  that  the  Arbore- 
tum Foundation  would  construct  a Visitor  Cen- 
ter and  donate  the  completed  facility  to  the  City 
of  Seattle,  which  would  maintain  it  and  assist 
the  University  in  its  educational  programs  for 
the  public. 

The  architectural  firm  of  McAdoo,  Malcolm 
and  Youel  was  selected  to  design  the  Visitor 
Center,  with  Jongejan/Gerrard/McNeal  doing 
the  landscaping  and  exterior  structures.  The 
Arboretum  Foundation  in  June,  1985  signed  a 
contract  with  William  N.  Parks  Construction 
Company  to  ensure  completion  of  the  project, 
and  the  Arboretum  Foundation  secured,  through 
Peoples  Bank,  a line  of  credit  to  carry  it  through 
the  construction.  Ernie  Ferrero  of  the  Seattle 
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The  new  Visitor  Center  under  construction.  Photo  taken  the  1st  of  October. 


photo:  Joy  Spurr 


Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  was  named 
as  Project  Manager. 

The  fund-raising  project  which  had  been 
formed  earlier,  was  blessed  with  the  co-chair- 
manship of  Suzanne  Peterson  and  Richard 
Doss,  under  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Donald  Graham,  widow  of  the  first  president  of 
the  Arboretum  Foundation.  The  fund-raising 
went  into  high  gear  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1985  with  donations  projected 
throughout  the  construction  period  and  beyond. 

The  copper-roofed  Visitor  Center,  surround- 
ed on  the  east,  south  and  west  by  an  attractive 
arbor  of  Douglas  fir,  is  now  being  completed. 
Inside  will  be  a meeting  room  (100  seat  capacity), 
a lobby  with  educational  material  on  display,  a 


small  counter  area  for  volunteers  to  assist 
visitors  with  information  and  sale  of  horticul- 
tural-related gift  items,  plus  offices  for  the 
University’s  on-site  staff  and  for  the  Arboretum 
Foundation.  On  this  main  floor  level  there  will 
also  be  located  a conference  room  and  a refer- 
ence room.  An  office  for  the  Editor  of  the 
Arboretum  Bulletin  will  be  featured  on  the 
mezzanine  level.  There  will  be  a locker/chang- 
ing room  for  the  guides  and  restroom  facilities 
in  the  basement. 

At  last,  the  dream  has  come  true.  Arboretum 
Foundation  members  of  long  ago  are  joined 
with  those  of  today  in  welcoming  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  fondest  wishes. 


Fall  1985  (48:3) 
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Brian  O.  Mulligan 


JAN  PIRZIO-BIROLI  AND  FRANCES  K.  ROBERSON 


The  following  are  two  separate  insights  into  the  life  and  work  of  Brian  O. 
Mulligan,  who  became  Director  of  the  Arboretum  in  1947.  Even  though  Mr. 
Mulligan  retired  in  1972,  he  continues  to  be  actively  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
the  Arboretum. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  is  by  Jan  Pirzio-Biroli,  who  has  known  Mr.  Mulligan 
as  an  Arboretum  Foundation  member  since  I960  and  through  her  work  as 
Naturalist  at  the  Arboretum.  Frances  Roberson,  who  presents  the  second  account, 
has  been  a personal  friend  of  the  Mulligans  since  their  arrival  from  England  in 
1946.  As  an  outstanding  plantswoman  and  active  member  of  the  American  Rock 
Garden  Society,  she  has  had  many  opportunities  to  work  with  Mr.  Mulligan. 


One  day,  when  I had  known  Brian  Mulligan 
for  about  15  years,  he  looked  over  his  glasses  at 
me  and  said,  "Jan,  don’t  you  think  it’s  about  time 
you  started  calling  me  "Brian?”  Now,  ten  years 
later,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  I should  have 
waited  so  long,  for  to  everyone  — the  Arboretum 
staff,  the  recorders  who  work  with  him  (even 
though  they  may  be  only  20  years  old),  and  of 
course  his  innumerable  friends  and  associates 
— he  is  Brian.  No  one  stands  on  ceremony  with 
this  wonderfully  approachable  plantsman. 

The  anniversary  issue  of  the  Arboretum 
Bulletin  would  not  be  complete  without  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  significant  role  he  has 
played  in  the  development  and  preservation  of 
the  Arboretum  and  its  collections.  In  some  ways 
his  work  has  been  more  influential  than  that  of 
the  famous  Olmsted  brothers  whose  original 
master  plan  of  the  1936  predates  his  arrival  by 
about  ten  years.  It  has  been  his  judgement  that 
has  placed  certain  plant  genera  in  soils  and 


exposures  where  they  would  be  successful  and 
has  overridden  the  sometimes  impractical  plan 
of  placing  all  members  of  a single  genus  or 
family  together,  whether  or  not  their  require- 
ments are  similar.  It  has  been  his  English 
gardening  tradition  that  has  draped  many  of  our 
native  conifers  with  flowering  vines  and  climb- 
ing roses,  and  that  has  decorated  otherwise  drab 
collections  of  oaks  and  conifers  with  flowering 
associates  such  as  rhododendrons  and  magnolias. 

As  a result  of  Brian  Mulligan’s  reputation  and 
connections,  especially  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  Arboretum  has  obtained 
comprehensive  and  distinguished  collections  of 
species  and  cultivars  from  all  over  the  temper- 
ate world.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  plantings 
are  hardy  in  our  climate,  Brian  has  not  hesitated 
to  push  the  limits  of  hardiness  to  test  for 
new  species  desirable  and  useful  for  the  Puget 
Sound  area. 

As  a member  and  long-time  Editor  of  the 
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Arboretum  Bulletin,  Brian  has  greatly  influ- 
enced the  character  of  this  publication  and  has 
contributed  numerous  important  articles  re- 
viewing groups  of  genera  or  families  repre- 
sented in  the  Arboretum’s  collections.  He  has 
enticed  our  readers  with  descriptions  of  plants 
not  usually  grown  in  local  gardens.  His  articles 
on  horticulural  tours  led  by  him  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the 
Continent  have  been  most  useful  to  those 
planning  to  visit  Europe  as  well  as  those 
armchair  travelers.  Similarly  inspiring  have 
been  descriptions  of  the  annual  seed-collecting 
journeys  the  Mulligans  make  to  various  parts  of 
the  American  west.  These  annual  trips  have 
added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  Arboretum’s 
wild-collected  seed  offering  for  the  inter- 
national seed  exchange  (Index  Seminum). 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  contributions 
to  the  Arboretum  Bulletin,  Brian  has  a vast 
bibliography  of  writings  ranging  from  articles 
for  professional  journals  to  publications  that 
appeal  more  to  the  general  gardening  public. 
Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  and  heavily 
used  is  his  catalog,  Woody  Plants  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Arboretum,  Washington 
Park,  published  in  1977. 

Brian  "retired”  in  1972,  but  he  has  continued 
to  come  into  the  Arboretum  three  days  each 
week  to  work  on  various  aspects  of  the  col- 
lections and  the  recording  thereof.  In  recent 
years,  especially  since  our  loss  of  Joe  Witt, 
Brian’s  contribution  has  lent  stability  to  a 
potentially  disastrous  situation. 

Jan  Pirzio-Biroli 

First  meetings  usually  leave  a strong  imprint 
and  so  it  was  with  my  early  encounters  with 
Brian  and  Margaret  Mulligan.  Happy  im- 
pressions soon  led  to  the  time  when  their 
friendship  became  an  important  and  influential 
part  of  my  life. 

One  outstanding  memory  is  of  an  Easter 
weekend  trip  to  Vantage  where  Brian’s  keen 
observation  resulted  in  an  article  on  Amelanchier 
cusickii,  which  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  My  respect  for 
Brian’s  exacting  research  was  established  at 
once  and  continues  ever  more  intensely. 

Soon  another  admirable  trait  became  apparent 
— his  prodigious  memory.  During  a fall  seed- 


Brian  0.  Mulligan,  1962. 


collecting  trip  we  were  hiking  along  a trail 
which  the  Mulligans  had  covered  much  earlier 
in  the  flowering  season.  Brian  remarked  that  we 
would  find  a certain  plant  around  the  next  bend 
and,  voila,  there  it  was.  One  friend  recalls  an 
incident  when  she  held  out  a specimen  from  her 
garden  for  a split-second  for  Brian  to  identify  as 
he  was  leaving  the  Arboretum.  His  identifi- 
cation of  it  as  Olearia  haastii  came  without 
hesitation,  an  example  of  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  his  botanical  knowledge.  Who  else  could  have 
recognized  it  so  readily? 

A taxonomist  of  note  he  surely  is,  and  one 
who  keeps  abreast  of  current  nomenclature.  Let 
us  look  at  the  Winter,  1978  Arboretum  Bulletin, 
which  contains  Brian’s  article,  "A  New  Name 
for  Leucothoe  fontanesiana."  I read  this  item 
out  of  curiosity  and  then  re-read  it  to  memorize 
the  content,  and  have  recommended  it  to  other 
people.  The  word  "new”  occurs  again  and  again 
in  titles  of  articles  by  Brian  Mulligan.  No  better 
proof  do  we  need  that  he  is  keeping  up-to-date 
on  nomenclature,  plant  introductions,  publica- 
tions and  all  manner  of  activities  related 
to  horticulture. 
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Margaret  Mulligan  with  Cornus  nuttallii  in  the 
Arboretum,  1950.  photo:  E.F.  Marten 


Meetings  of  the  Northwestern  Chapter  of 
the  American  Rock  Garden  Society  feature  a 
"Show  and  Tell"  segment  when  members  bring 
carefully  labelled  samples  of  interesting  plants. 
Brian’s  comments  on  his  examples  constitute 
an  exciting  learning  experience,  one  of  many 
ways  in  which  he  has  been  a valuable  leader  in 
this  group. 

Two  volumes  on  my  bookshelves  bear  Brian 
Mulligan’s  autograph  and  list  him  as  an  author. 
The  one  dated  1958  is  titled  "Maples  Cultivated 
in  the  United  States"  and  was  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Botanical  Gardens  and 
Arboreta,  one  of  many  professional  organiz- 
ations of  which  Brian  is  an  honored  member. 
Next  to  his  treatise  on  maples  is  Woody  Plants 
in  the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum, 
Washington  Park,  published  in  1977.  This 
herculean  task  involved  searching  out  data 
on  Abelia  to  Zenobia  in  order  to  make  an 
authentic  and  accurate  list.  Brian  continues  to 
update  this  work. 

A special  privilege  for  me  was  that  of  serving 
on  the  Arboretum  Bulletin  Editorial  Board 
during  the  late  1950’s  when  Brian  was  Editor. 
His  guidance  widened  the  scope  of  the  subject 


matter  chosen  and  suggested  valuable  authors 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  us.  The  impressive  list  of 
his  own  contributions  to  the  Arboretum 
Bulletin  attests  to  his  ability  as  a writer, 
researcher  and  photographer.  His  book  reviews 
are  honest  without  being  hypocritical  which 
makes  them  trustworthy  guides. 

Brian’s  photographic  prowess  is  evident  in 
many  other  ways.  I have  long  admired  his  close- 
up  shots  of  tree  trunks  and  bark.  One  example 
occurs  on  the  cover  of  the  Winter,  1981  Arboretum 
Bulletin  where  he  pictures  the  stripe-bark  maple 
Acer  tegmentosum.  The  accompanying  article 
describes  this  tree  in  detail  and  tells  of  its 
location  in  the  Arboretum. 

A photograph  of  an  unusual  plant  intrigues 
the  reader  even  more  when  the  caption  indicates 
that  the  specimen  is  growing  in  the  "Collector’s 
Garden”  which  Brian  and  Margaret  Mulligan 
have  developed  at  their  home  in  Kirkland.  The 
cover  of  the  Fall,  1978  Arboretum  Bulletin 
pictures  one  such  plant,  Eucalyptus  perriniana. 
An  unforgettable  feature  of  this  very  special 
garden  is  the  "lawn”  filled  with  Hardy  Cyclamen, 
both  the  fall-blooming  C.  hederifolium  and  the 
winter-blooming  C.  coum.  Nowhere  else  have  I 
ever  seen  one  like  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  and  im- 
possible to  elaborate  on  all  the  plant  genera  in 
which  Brian  has  expertise.  If  we  mention 
Daphne,  Narcissus  and  Sarcococca  then  a dozen 
or  more  other  names  clamor  for  inclusion  in  the 
list.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  knowledge  is  prodi- 
gious. His  willingness  to  share  information 
with  botanist,  horticulturist  or  neophyte  gar- 
deners is  most  helpful.  Many  notes  in  my 
personal  plant  file  show  Brian  as  the  source  of 
the  information. 

Generosity  does  not  stop  with  the  giving  of 
information.  Brian  also  shares  unusual  plant 
material  so  that  it  may  be  more  widely  distri- 
buted. Many  plants  in  my  garden  came  from 
him  and/or  his  wife,  Margaret,  who  is  a 
knowledgeable  plantswoman  in  her  own  right. 

Erudition  and  scholarliness  blend  with  Brian’s 
thoughtfulness  and  concern  for  the  world  about 
him  — these  qualities  have  created  the  admi- 
ration for  him  which  I share  with  so  many 
others.  My  world  is  brighter  because  of  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Brian  O.  Mulligan. 

Frances  K.  Roberson 
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A History  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  and  Its 

Unit  Council 


LEE  CLARKE 


Lee  Clarke  has  been  an  Arboretum  Foundation  member  since  1947.  She  has 
served  on  the  Unit  Council,  the  Arboretum  Foundation  Executive  Committee  and 
on  the  Board  of  Directors. 


The  history  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  is 
the  story  of  a long  progression  of  volunteer 
efforts  by  a great  number  of  people  from  all 
avenues  of  life.  They  have  all  shared  a common 
goal  — to  help  support,  by  means  of  volunteer 
hours  and  funds,  a world-class  arboretum  in 
Washington  Park.  A history  of  the  Arboretum 
Foundation  should  consist  of  a look  at  these 
efforts  that  have  spanned  the  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  from  1935  to  1985. 

Although  an  Arboretum  Society  was  started 
in  Seattle  in  1930,  it  really  began  in  1935,  when 
the  Park  Board  of  the  City  of  Seattle  and  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Washington  drew 
up  an  agreement  formally  giving  the  University 
of  Washington  a lease  in  Washington  Park  to 
establish  an  arboretum  and  botanical  garden. 
An  organization  called  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion was  formed  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
financial  support  for  the  Arboretum,  and  to 
help  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  improvements 
of  this  dream  in  Washington  Park. 


The  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arbore- 
tum Foundation  was  chosen  in  June  of  1935 
with  W.J.  Douglas  as  chairman.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  was 
to  collect  special  funds,  gifts  and  endowments 
to  promote  the  idea  of  an  arboretum  in  Seattle. 
It  was  hoped,  that  after  its  establishment,  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  could  assist  in  acquiring 
plant  collections.  On  a trip  to  England,  Donald 
Graham,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Foundation,  "discovered”  Brian  O.  Mulligan. 
In  1946,  Mr.  Mulligan  was  appointed  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Arboretum,  to  serve  as  assis- 
tant to  the  Director,  Dr.  J.H.  Hanley.  However 
Dr.  Hanley  resigned  six  months  later  and 
Mr.  Mulligan  was  made  Director,  (see  article 
"Brian  O.  Mulligan”,  in  this  issue  of  the  Arbore- 
tum Bulletin). 

Until  March  of  1938  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion (whose  membership  now  totaled  2,000) 
had  offices  in  downtown  Seattle;  these  were 
moved  to  the  Arboretum  grounds  when  the 
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Unit  Council  plant  sale,  October,  1963- 


photo  Don  Normark 


W.P.A.  constructed  new  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington Park.  It’s  hard  to  believe  the  demolished 
buildings  of  our  recent  acquaintance  were 
ever  new! 

In  the  early  1940’s  Mrs.  Donald  Graham  felt 
the  women  in  the  community  should  become 
involved  in  the  Arboretum,  and  she  organized 
the  first  Unit.  The  Units  were  patterned  after 
the  children’s  Orthopedic  Guilds. 

The  first  plant  sale  was  held  in  1947  in  a tent 
in  Rhododendron  Glen.  For  the  Arboretum 
Foundation  and  its  Unit  Council  nothing  is  too 
much  to  tackle  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Arboretum.  Thousands  of  volunteer  hours  have 


gone  into  the  plant  sales  over  the  years  and 
many  experiences  have  become  permanent  and 
treasured  memories.  I once  witnessed  a deter- 
mined plant  poacher,  clutching  a bright  orange 
Fritillaria  imperialis  and  running  for  the  park- 
ing lot  pursued  by  a very  angry  bulb  sale 
chairman.  There  have  been  the  crowds  surging 
through  the  dropped  ropes  at  precisely  2 p.m. 
on  opening  day,  pushing  a grocery  cart  straight 
for  a treasured  plant  they  had  lined  up  to 
capture.  Plant  sale  workers  have  always  been 
their  own  best  customers,  coming  home  from 
the  sale  with  $40  worth  of  plants  for  their  own 
gardens.  They  have  reasoned  that  by  purchasing 
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The  old  Arboretum  Foundation  offices. 


photo:  White  Marten 


a special  rhododendron  or  penstemon,  they  will 
be  able  to  share  cuttings  from  it  for  the  next 
plant  sale.  Through  the  plant  sale  and  spring 
bulb  sale  the  Arboretum  Foundation  has  been 
able  to  give  funds  to  the  Arboretum  for  its 
maintenance  and  new  projects. 

For  many  years,  every  spring,  members  of  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  gathered  for  a momen- 
tous cleaning  and  weeding  of  the  Arboretum 
grounds.  It  was  called  Work  and  Fun  Day  and 
both  was  had  in  great  abundance.  There  was 
always  a hat  parade  at  noon,  and  the  most 
outlandish,  homemade  contraption  you  could 
design  for  your  head  could  win  you  a prize, 
usually  a very  special  Pat  Calvert  Greenhouse 
specimen  of  great  value. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Arboretum  Unit 
Council  activities  has  been  the  Guide  Program 
(now  being  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.)  For  years  Joe  Witt  and  Brian 
Mulligan  handled  the  tours  until  there  became 
so  many,  that  in  November  of  1961  the  volun- 
teer guide  service  was  begun.  Just  in  time  too, 
because  1962  was  the  year  of  the  Seattle  World’s 
Fair  and  the  Arboretum  was  a tourist  attraction. 
Also  in  1962,  when  the  Japanese  garden  was 


opened,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Sorrells  held  classes  to 
train  Japanese  Garden  guides. 

Through  the  years,  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion and  its  Unit  Council  have  managed  to 
accomplish  a great  many  things.  Numerous 
educational  programs  have  been  offered,  very 
often  given  by  members  who  have  expertise  in 
certain  fields.  In  June,  1972  the  Arboretum 
Foundation  organized  a symposium  called  "The 
Urban  Arboretum  in  a Time  of  Crisis"  which 
was  held  on  the  University  of  Washington 
campus.  Several  well-known  horticulturists  from 
other  arboreta  came  to  speak  at  this  well- 
attended  event. 

For  many  years  the  Unit  Council  sponsored 
the  Hort-Affair,  which  was  open  to  horticultural 
students  from  all  over  the  Seattle  and  King 
County  area,  with  lectures  in  the  morning, 
followed  by  tours  of  the  Arboretum  in  the 
afternoon.  Hort-Affair  is  now  run  by  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture  with  the  help  of  the 
Unit  Council  and  Arboretum  guides. 

Another  interesting  project  was  the  seed 
exchange,  handled  by  Unit  25.  Seeds  of  unusual 
plant  material  from  the  Arboretum  are  mailed 
all  over  the  world  to  other  arboreta  in  exchange 
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Work  and  Fun  Day  on  the  rock  Garden,  April,  1956. 


photo:  E.F.  Marten 


Unit  Council  bulb  sale,  1985. 


photo:  Joy  Spurr 
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for  equally  interesting  seed.  For  years  members 
of  Unit  25  didn’t  dare  catch  a cold  — one  sneeze 
into  a packet  of  "5  only”  seeds  of  some  rare  and 
exotic  treasure  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet 
could  mean  deep  trouble.  (The  seed  exchange  is 
now  performed  by  a group  of  volunteers  orga- 
nized by  Van  Bobbitt  and  Jan  Pirzio-Biroli.) 

This  history  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  the  Pat  Calvert  Greenhouse  which 
supplies  plants  for  the  plant  sale  and  is  used  to 
train  great  numbers  of  people  how  to  propagate 
from  cuttings.  In  October,  1958  the  Unit  Council 
went  to  the  Arboretum  Foundation  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  to  ask  permission  to  build  a 
greenhouse  in  response  to  a demand  for  more 
classes  in  propagation.  Plans  were  drawn  and  it 
was  completed  in  1959.  Tuesday  was  determined 
to  be  Greenhouse  Day’  and  26  years  later  this 
tradition  still  flourishes. 

From  1975  to  1977,  Dr.  Hubertus  Kohn  from 
Western  Washington  University  in  Bellingham, 
requested  help  in  collecting  specimens  for 
a frost  hardiness  experiment  he  was  conduc- 
ting. The  Arboretum  Foundation  financed  the 
project  and  the  Unit  Council  did  the  leg  work  of 
cutting  specimens  of  borderline  tender 
plants  (like  Eucalyptus  and  Taiwwania 
cryptomeriodes) , packing  them  in  plastic  con- 
tainers and  putting  them  on  a Greyhound  bus 
for  Bellingham.  Amongst  other  financial  sup- 
port, the  Foundation  supplied  Dr.  Kohn  with 
freezers  for  his  experiments. 

For  several  years  after  Brian  Mulligan’s  retire- 
ment in  1972  the  Arboretum  was  in  limbo  and 
lacked  direction.  Joe  Witt  was  a reluctant  acting 
director,  his  real  love  being  the  position  of  plant 
curator.  Clearly  a new  director  was  essential  to 
the  future  of  the  Arboretum.  In  1978  the  Arbore- 
tum Foundation  offered  to  pay  part  of  a new 
director’s  salary  for  five  years,  if  the  University 
of  Washington  would  begin  the  hiring  process. 
The  following  year,  Dr.  Harold  Tukey  was  hired 
as  head  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 


and  Director  of  the  University  of  Washington 
Arboreta  programs. 

The  late  1970’s  and  early  1980’s  should  be 
called  the  hearing  years.  There  were  hearings 
on  Montlake,  'tot  lots’,  fences,  building  foot- 
prints, bike  trails,  joggers,  dogs,  kids  on  sleds 
versus  plant  lovers,  horticulturists,  education 
classes  and  bird  watchers.  The  Arboretum 
Foundation  helped  support  by  endorsement 
and  testimony,  the  University’s  efforts  to  keep 
non-horticulturally  related  activities  out  of 
the  Arboretum. 

Though  progress  is  slow,  the  public  is 
gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  charm  of 
Seattle’s  'best  kept  secret’,  the  Arboretum.  The 
latest  effort  to  involve  the  public  in  appreciation 
for  our  favorite  garden  spot,  has  been  the 
Summer  Stroll.  This  year  it  was  held  on  Foster’s 
Island,  complete  with  music,  food,  balloons, 
bonzai  displays  and  guided  tours. 

As  time  has  passed,  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion, comprised  of  old  friends  and  new,  has  seen 
good  times  and  bad.  There  are  so  many  names 
to  remember,  people  who  have  come  and  gone 
and  left  their  mark  in  the  pages  of  history  of  the 
Arboretum  Foundation.  Names  like  Donald 
Graham,  Joe  Witt,  Bob  van  Denburgh,  Pat 
Calvert,  Pat  Ballard,  Lorreta  Slater,  Ted  Rathje 
and  so  many  more.  But  with  love  and  dedication 
we  have  realized  one  of  our  goals  — the 
building  of  the  new  Visitor  Center.  When  the 
new  building  is  completed,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Arboretum  Foundation  will  present  it, 
as  a gift,  to  the  City  of  Seattle,  and  a new  era  of 
expanding  the  plant  collections  and  improving 
the  Arboretum  in  general  will  continue.  We 
look  to  the  future  with  renewed  enthusiasm, 
and  especially  hope  that  a whole  new  generation 
of  young  men  and  women  will  join  our  ranks 
and  share  the  enjoyment  of  working  in, 
and  learning  about,  our  Arboretum  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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How  Well  Do  You  Know  the  Arboretum? 


JAMES  CLARK 


I am  constantly  amazed  and  surprised  by  the 
amount  of  information  — plant  knowledge, 
history,  trivia,  etc.  — known  about  the  Arbore- 
tum. Whenever  plant  fanciers  congregate,  the 
conversations  are  free-flowing  and  full  of  horti- 
cultural lore.  So  I offer  our  readers  a challenge! 
Listed  below  are  clues  about  plants  in  the 
Arboretum,  some  with  hints  on  location  as  well. 
Use  the  attached  form  for  your  answers.  When 
completed  return  to:  Nancy  Pascoe,  Editor/ 
Arboretum  Bulletin/XJ niversity  of  Washing- 
ton XD- 10/Seattle,  WA  98195.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  with  the  greatest  number 
of  correct  answers,  in  case  of  ties,  a random 
drawing  will  be  held.  Please  return  completed 
forms  by  January  15  th,  1986. 

1.  First  in  war,  peace,  and  the  tree  spray 
industry. 

2.  Product  of  "kissing”  cousins  on  the  Eastside. 

3.  Native  Northwest  American  harbinger  of 
spring,  near  the  Japanese  Garden’s  recy- 
cling pile. 


4.  By  name  and  area  of  origin  this  is  a "cool” 
tree  which  spends  its  days  watching  cars  get 
onto  520. 

5.  John’s  tribute  to  Ben  from  GA  now  one 
ADE. 

6.  A rhodoholics  delight,  20  paces  west  of  Dr. 
Tenny’s  plaque. 

7.  Not  sugary  or  chewy  but  popular  on  4th 
Avenue. 

8.  A guardian  plant  out  of  place  — enjoyed 
everywhere  but  here. 

9.  From  an  enological  viewpoint,  the  most 
important  tree  in  the  Arboretum. 

10.  A rainy  day  conifer. 

11.  A spicy  soft  drink  nestled  along  LWB 
between  October  Glory  and  Columnare. 

12.  Not  a tenor  soprano  or  alto  but  a town  in 
NJ,  near  a favorite  rush  hour  turnaround. 
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3. 
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4. 

10 
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11 

6. 
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A Letter  to  Joe  Witt 


GEORGE  R.  FAHNESTOCK 


Joe  Witt  on  Grasshopper  Glacier  complete  with 
cowboy  hat.  photo:  author’s 


May  31,  1985 

Dear  Joe, 

This  is  my  day  to  run  the  office  at  the  Arbo- 
retum - last  time  in  the  old  digs.  As  usual,  I took 
a preliminary  stroll  through  part  of  the  grounds 
for  first  hand  information  on  what  is  blooming, 
etc.  Azalea  Way  is  a bit  gone  past  but  still 
beautiful,  thanks  to  the  late  spring.  I got  to 
reminiscing  as  I walked,  running  back  over  the 
fun  - and  not  so  fun  - times  we’ve  had  together. 
Wish  you  could  have  been  there  to  remind  me  of 
additional  experiences,  but  quite  a few  needed 
no  prompting. 

The  first  favor  you  ever  did  me  was  to  show 
up  for  summer  work  in  June,  1946  as  a fire 
lookout  on  Little  Baldy  at  Shoshone  Creek 
Camp  on  the  Coeur  d’Alene  National  Forest.  As 
a green  assistant  ranger,  I needed  all  the  help  I 
could  get!  You  were  the  best  educated,  most 
"civilized”  guy  in  the  camp,  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  you  were  most  willing  to  do  any 
job,  however  dirty  or  menial,  because  you 
understood  it  had  to  be  done.  Thereby,  you 
probably  got  more  than  your  share  of  such 
chores  and  endeared  yourself  to  me  for  the  next 
38  years. 

You  also  brought  an  extra  dividend  with  you 
-your  wife,  Jean.  She,  of  course,  performed 
capably  as  your  relief  lookout  and  companion, 
but  her  most  appreciated  function  was  as  a 
"rubbing  post”  for  my  very  new  mate,  Jeanne. 
The  latter,  a city  kid  from  Ohio,  seeing  the 
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forest  and  the  Forest  Service  for  the  first  time, 
was  running  scared  and  not  getting  a lot  of 
support  from  me.  In  the  absence  of  a congenial 
soul  of  the  same  sex,  she  might  have  gotten  up 
the  courage  to  go  back  over  "that  road,"  for 
keeps. 

Memories  of  that  summer  would  not  be 
complete  without  Jeanne’s  and  my  overnight 
visit  to  Little  Baldy.  Jean  taught  us  the  order  of 
uses  for  the  water  you  had  to  backpack  in: 
drinking,  washing  windows,  cooking,  washing 
selves,  scrubbing  the  floor.  I’m  not  sure  we  met 
Cornflakes,  the  chipmunk  who  lived  in  the  box 
of  the  same  name,  but  we  heard  a lot  about  him. 
While  sleeping  on  the  ground,  we  fortunately 
did  not  meet  the  porcupine  that  persisted  in 
eating  the  outhouse  door.  The  high  (low?) 
point  of  the  visit  was  that  haircut  I gave  you;  the 
first  one  I ever  gave,  and  it  looked  like  it. 
Fortunately  lookouts  five  miles  off  the  road  get 
few  visitors. 

The  Witts’  tenure  at  Cooke  City,  Montana, 
with  you  serving  as  fire  prevention  guard  (what 
fires?)  was  another  godsend  to  this  same  green- 
horn, now  up  a notch  to  ranger.  I”ll  never  forget 
sending  you  to  put  out  a fire  on  an  island  in  a 
lake  during  a rainstorm.  Hoo-boy,  how  gung-ho 
can  you  get?  Also  our  shortening  of  the  flagpole 
when  we  found  that  (a)  we  couldn’t  let  it  down 
easily  and,  (b)  I couldn’t  catch  it  when  it  fell.  I 
always  knew  I should  have  taken  a physics 
course!  Equally  abortive,  but  on  a higher  plane 
(definitely  not  plain!)  was  our  late-September 
attempt  at  climbing  Granite  Peak.  One  just  does 
not  stay  at  11,000  feet  in  the  Montana  Rockies 
in  September  when  snow  starts  swooping  down 
over  the  pass.  Incidentally,  the  other  day  I found 
a slide  of  you  on  Grasshopper  Glacier,  complete 
with  "cowboy"  hat. 

Distance  kept  us  physically  apart  most  of  the 
time  between  1950  and  1965,  and  our  main  get- 
together  during  the  Fifth  World  Forestry 


Congress  in  Seattle  in  I960  could  have  led  to 
permanent  disaffection.  Not  many  sane  people 
with  three  small  children  would  open  their 
small,  two  bedroom  and  a loft  home  to  a couple 
with  five  more  kids  for  a two  week  period!  Of 
course,  you  and  I were  the  lucky  ones,  especially 
I.  You  were  run  ragged  for  a while  finding  trees 
for  visiting  dignitaries  to  plant  in  the  "Inter- 
national Friendship  Grove’’  on  Campus  Parkway; 
all  I had  to  do  was  attend  sessions.  Jean  and 
Jeanne  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action.  At  least,  two 
of  our  kids  cased  the  situation  and  split  by  train 
for  Missoula.  As  if  it  wasn’t  ungrateful  enough 
to  be  unable  to  take  you  guys  to  social  functions, 
we  made  the  living  room  smell  like  a bar  by 
dropping  a few  souvenir  bottles  of  tequila  from 
the  Mexican  reception  on  the  hearth. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Witts’  presence  in 
Seattle  was  the  big  attraction  when  we  got  the 
chance  to  move  here  20  years  ago.  I must  say  you 
don’t  learn  very  fast:  you  let  us  live  with  you 
again  for  a few  days.  Since  then  the  inter-family 
socializing  has  been  a continual  joy;  New  Year’s 
Eves  at  our  house,  yard  picnics  at  yours,  oc- 
casional excursions  together.  A few  special 
recollections  come  to  mind  — suppertime  up 
the  Elwha,  you  fussing  in  vain  with  a prized 
gasoline  stove  while  I cooked  over  an  open  fire; 
you  outhiking  me  to  Spanish  Camp  in  the 
Pasayten  Wilderness  in  spite  of  blisters  I 
couldn’t  believe  when  you  peeled  off  your  socks; 
you  telling  me  impatiently,  "You  knew  that  25 
years  ago!",  when  I asked  the  name  of  a plant. 
And  then  you  hornswoggled  me  into  this  office 
volunteer  job!  Well,  it’s  been  fun  too,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  memories  like  above.  Those  will 
never  die  until  I do,  nor  will  the  people  in  them. 

Well,  Jan  P.B.  just  called  and  asked  me  to  look 
for  something  for  her  in  "Joe’s  office",  so  I gotta 
run.  But  I’ll  be  back. 

Hasta  la  vista, 
George 
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Seattle’s  Japanese  Garden 
25  Years  Old 


RUTH  VOROBIK 


Ruth  Vorobik  is  an  active  member  of  the  Japanese  Garden  Society,  and  has 
trained  many  of  the  guides  for  the  Garden.  She  has  been  a member  of  the 
Arboretum  Bulletin  Editorial  Board  for  many  years. 


If  wishes  were  reality,  our  Japanese  Garden 
would  be  three  times  twenty-five  years  old!  The 
1909  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  with 
emphasis  on  Pacific  Rim  cultures,  gave  birth  to 
the  desire  for  a tea  house  in  a Seattle  city  park. 
The  idea  had  a long  incubation  period.  The 
Arboretum  Foundation  Board  discussed  Wash- 
ington Park  as  a suitable  site  in  1937,  but 
international  upheaval  leading  to  and  including 
World  War  II  prevented  progress. 

In  1957,  Carl  McNeillen  Ballard,  Arboretum 
Foundation  President,  appointed  Mrs.  Neil 
Haig  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Projects  Com- 
mittee with  a Japanese  garden  the  top  priority 
item.  Within  a year  the  project  picked  up 
momentum.  Mr.  T.  Moriwaki,  Superintendent 
of  the  Tokyo  Parks  Division,  was  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  Seattle  area  by  James  Fukuda  of  the 
Arboretum  Foundation.  When  he  inspected  the 
proposed  site  of  thejapanese  Garden,  he  offered 
to  provide  the  landscape  plans  for  the  Garden 
and  a tea  house.  That  same  year  two  stone 
lanterns  were  received  from  the  city  of  Kobe, 
and  $22,000  from  a Seattle  donor.  In  January  of 
1959  a tea  house  was  offered  as  a gift  by  the 


Governor  of  Tokyo.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Washington  State  Trade  Fair  and  then  erected 
at  the  Garden  site,  even  though  landscape  plans 
were  incomplete.  That  summer  the  first  Tea 
Ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Sashitsu  Sen 
of  the  Urasenke  Foundation,  Kyoto. 

In  November,  Mr.Juki  Iida,  who  built  Japa- 
nese gardens  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  was  in 
Seattle  to  go  over  existing  plans.  These  had 
been  prepared  by  seven  Japanese  landscape 
architects  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Moriwaki 
in  Tokyo.  Mr.  Iida  also  brought  a long  list  of 
plants  to  be  procured  locally.  By  January  of 
I960,  250  tons  of  rock  had  been  hauled  to  the 
site,  the  pond  formed  and  a mountain  created 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tea  House.  The  Yorozu 
Gardening  Company  of  Seattle  was  designated 
prime  contractor,  the  Ishimitsu  Company  han- 
dled the  wooden  structures  and  Richard 
Yamasaki  the  tremendous  rock  work. 

Mr.  Iida  returned  to  Seattle  in  March  of  I960 
to  assess  progress  and  stayed  on  to  supervise  the 
entire  construction  of  the  Garden,  assembling 
rocks,  plants,  paths  and  bridges,  lanterns  and 
water,  into  a beautiful  cohesive  whole.  Individ- 
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Japanese  Garden  from  the  northern  hill,  looking  up  lake.  Photo  taken  in  April,  I960.  photo:  William  Eng 


Japanese  Garden  under  construction  with  Mr.  Juki  lida,  landscape  architect,  May  I960. 


photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 
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uals  and  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  worked  and  donated  so  that  in  only  three 
years  since  its  inception  the  Japanese  Garden 
was  dedicated  and  opened  to  the  public  on  June 
5th,  I960. 

Soon  after  the  Garden  was  opened,  the 
Japanese  Garden  Guides  were  organized  by  the 
Arboretum  Foundation’s  Unit  Council,  and  in 
January,  1962,  training  sessions  for  guides  were 
begun  under  the  leadership  of  Thyra  Sorrells. 
Through  the  guides  and  a printed  'Japanese 
Garden  Guide”,  the  general  public,  garden 
lovers,  photographers,  sightseers,  tourists  and 
school  classes  came  to  know  and  understand  the 
Japanese  Garden.  The  plantings  soon  filled  in, 
waterlilies  covered  the  lake  while  muskrats, 
herons  and  ducks  joined  the  carp  in  the  water. 

The  section  of  the  garden  south  of  the  stone 
bridge  was  not  a part  of  the  original  plan  and 
was  designed  and  built  by  Richard  Yamasaki. 
This  addition  included  the  south  gate,  which  is 
convenient  to  the  parking  area. 


After  entering  the  Garden  one  often  saw 
Minoru  Takahashi  hand  weeding  the  mosses. 
For  many  years,  he  was  the  only  gardener,  doing 
by  hand  the  weeding,  mowing,  and  light  pruning 
and  day  to  day  upkeep  of  the  Garden.  However 
the  major  pruning,  which  is  done  twice  a year, 
has  been  done  by  gardeners  trained  specifically 
in  Japanese  pruning  techniques.  In  addition  to 
pruning  and  weeding  there  has  been  continuous 
relandscaping  as  a garden  is  always  changing 
and  must  be  kept  in  balance.  In  addition,  man- 
made structures  need  to  be  repaired  and  renewed. 
The  City  of  Seattle  and  the  University  of 
Washington  were  both  involved  in  the  well- 
being of  the  Japanese  Garden,  but  with  continual 
budget  cuts,  the  Japanese  Garden  suffered.  In 
1967,  the  Prentice  Bloedel  Unit  86  of  the  Arbo- 
retum Foundation  was  formed  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  sustaining  the  Garden. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  this  group,  Juki  Iida, 
when  he  visited  in  1971,  gently  expressed  his 
disappointment,  "It  has  been  said  that  it  is 


The  Tea  House  after  the  heavy  snowfall  of  January,  1969. 


photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 
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The  Japanese  Garden  in  early  summer  with  wisteria  in  bloom  photo:  courtesy  of  Washington  Park  Arboretum 


much  more  difficult  to  preserve  a Japanese 
garden  rather  than  to  build  one,  depending  on 
its  maintenance.  I believe  this  garden  will 
become  one  of  the  famous  gardens  outside 
Japan.  I hope  it  will  become  one  of  the  best 
Japanese  gardens  in  the  world.  Please  give  it  all 
your  love  and  care.”  ( Arboretum  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XXXIV,  No.  2) 

In  1973  the  Tea  House  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
For  seven  years  the  Garden  was  without  its  focal 
point.  Efforts  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  to  raise  money  for  rebuilding  but  none  were 
successful.  Finally,  in  1979,  Unit  86  took  on  the 
project  and  the  Urasenke  Foundation  made  a 
large  contribution.  Many  problems  intervened 
— plans  had  to  be  approved  by  the  University 
and  the  City  of  Seattle,  there  were  stringent 
building  restrictions  and  the  project  required 
special  materials  and  crafts.  After  much  negotia- 
tion, agreement  was  reached  and  a special 
ordinance  was  passed  making  construction  pos- 
sible. A cocoon  of  wooden  framework  and 
polyester  film  cover  was  constructed  and  within 
it  the  new  Tea  House  was  built. 

In  March  of  1981  the  Teahouse  was  named 
"Arbor  of  Murmuring  Pines”  in  a ceremony 
performed  by  Sashitsu  Sen  XV  of  Kyoto,  son  of 
the  man  who  performed  the  first  Tea  Ceremony 


in  the  original  Tea  House.  On  May  16th  the 
"Celebration  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Tea 
House”  took  place,  with  invitations  to  the 
public  to  attend.  Much  credit  is  due  Kenneth 
Sorrells  and  the  Arboretum  Foundation  Tea 
House  Restoration  Committee  for  leadership 
and  perseverance. 

When  the  Garden  first  opened  in  I960,  a 
ten-cent  coin-operated  turnstile  allowed  the 
public  entrance.  The  coin-box  was  broken  into 
so  often  that  it  was  removed.  Security  was  one 
of  the  requirements  of  rebuilding  the  Tea 
House.  An  agreement,  which  took  effect  in  the 
spring  of  1980,  was  reached  between  the  City 
and  the  University  that  the  Garden  would 
become  part  of  the  City  of  Seattle’s  Parks 
Department.  There  is  now  an  entry  charge  and 
a staffed  ticket  booth.  One  full-time  gardener, 
Tim  Grendon,  plus  one  growing-season  garden- 
er, lb  Rossen,  give  continuous  official  presence. 
Installation  of  a new  fence  will  complete  the 
requirements  for  security. 

The  pond  has  been  drained  and  the  bottom 
restored  to  its  original  depth,  and  to  avoid  water 
contamination,  City  water  is  used.  Wooden 
structures  are  being  repaired.  A new  ticket 
booth  will  be  constructed  outside  the  Garden 
and  additional  paths,  some  for  wheelchair  ac- 
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Minoru  Takahashi  was  the  only  gardener  for  many  years. 


photo:  Joy  Spurr 


cess,  are  being  planned.  There  is  seasonal 
pruning  and  second-Saturday  volunteer  weed- 
ing sponsored  by  the  new  Japanese  Garden 
Society,  which  was  organized  in  early  1984. 

A University  of  Washington  Art  History 
class  "Chado  Esthetics,”  taught  by  Professor 
Glenn  Webb,  uses  the  Tea  House  as  a laboratory. 
As  a part  of  the  discipline  that  goes  with  the  Tea 


Ceremony,  the  class  members  keep  the  Tea 
House  and  the  garden  neat.  A demonstration  of 
the  Tea  Ceremony  is  given  each  third  Sunday 
during  the  summer. 

If  Juki  Iida  could  visit,  I believe  he  would 
approve  of  the  "love  and  care”  our  Japanese 
Garden  now  receives. 
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Autumn  Color  in  the  Arboretum 


JAN  PIRZIO-BIROLI 


In  an  article  about  autumn  color  for  the  50th 
anniversary  issue  of  the  Arboretum  Bulletin  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  how  things  might 
have  looked  in  October,  1935,  when  Washington 
Park  first  began  to  be  developed  for  arboretum/ 
botanical  garden  purposes.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  the  area  had  been  logged  before  its 
establishment  as  a park  and  that  in  the  1930’s  it 
was  still  "largely  cutover  land  covered  with 
brush.’’1  However,  there  would  certainly  have 
been  young  plants  of  most  of  the  native  trees  of 
western  Washington.  Alders  (Alnus  rubra)  and 
pussywillows  (Salix  scouleri)  are  among  the 
earliest  species  to  pioneer  a newly  stripped 
landscape,  but  they  do  not  color  well  in  fall. 
Probably  the  big-leaf  maple  (Acer  macro- 
phyllum)  was  represented  in  abundance,  al- 
though the  trees  would  not  have  been  the  huge 
weed-trees  that  grow  there  today.  Oregon  ash 
(Fraxinus  lati folia)  and  black  cottonwood 
(Populus  trichocarpa)  would  have  sprung  up  as 
well.  These  three  trees  are  noted  for  their 


1 Schmitz,  H.  1973-  The  Long  Road  Travelled,  p.191. 


yellow  autumn  color.  Vine  maples  (Acer 
circinatum)  would  have  invaded  the  area  and 
might  have  lent  some  red  to  the  landscape.  If 
there  were  mature  specimens  of  our  madrona 
(Arbutus  menziesii)  their  red  fruits  would  have 
contrasted  against  the  evergreen  leaves  and 
reddish  brown  to  yellow-green  bark.  The  dog- 
woods (Cornus  nuttallii)  would  also  have  been 
present,  perhaps  giving  a few  flowers  in  ad- 
dition to  the  red  fruits  and  colored  leaves.  (The 
last  two  species  have  been  declining  in  recent 
years,  and  we  mourn  their  possible  disappear- 
ance from  our  landscape.)  Mainly,  however, 
the  Arboretum  would  have  been  dressed  in 
green.  The  conifers  of  lowland  western  Washing- 
ton are  fast-growing  trees,  especially  in  youth: 
western  red  cedar  (Thuja  plicata),  western 
hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla)  and  Douglas  fir 
( Pseudotsuga  menziesii).  The  Puget  Sound  area 
is  not  famous  for  its  fall  color,  which  has  a 
central  theme  of  yellow  against  green,  with  only 
occasional  splashes  of  red. 
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Azalea  Way  with  Carya  Laciniosa. 

photo:  courtesy  of  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum 


Japanese  Maple,  Acer  palmatum.  photo:  Scott  M.  Pascoe 
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Nyssa  sylvatica.  photo:  Wanda  Mulder 


Sassafras  albidum. 


photo:  courtesy  of  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum 
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Today  the  Arboretum  attracts  weekend  crowds 
almost  as  large  as  those  that  come  to  enjoy  the 
display  of  cherries  and  rhododendrons  during 
spring.  The  remarkable  collection  of  plants 
from  all  over  the  temperate  world  has  brought 
to  the  Arboretum  a variety  of  fall  color  that  is 
unequalled  in  our  area. 

Besides  the  genera  in  our  collections  that 
have  particularly  fine  fall  foliage,  an  extra 
dimension  of  interest  is  added  to  the  autumn 
scene  by  the  ripening  of  fruits  and  fruiting 
structures.  Since  the  Arboretum  has  more  than 
5,000  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
following  paragraphs  are  merely  an  overview 
of  the  plants  that  are  especially  interesting 
in  autumn.  A tour  of  any  of  several  areas  in 
the  Arboretum  can  give  a feeling  for  the  types 
of  plants  that  grow  together  and  complement 
each  other. 

Azalea  Way 

The  northern  part  of  this  long,  grassy  trail  is 
lined  with  flowering  cherries  and  deciduous 
azaleas  that  produce  colors  typically  red  to 
bronze  or  orange.  Additionally,  some  of  the 
evergreen  azaleas  have  summer  leaves  that  turn 
red  in  contrast  to  the  smaller  green  ones  which 
remain  over  winter.  Continuing  south,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Woodland  Garden  near  the  lower 
pond  are  a pair  of  show-stoppers!  The  burning 
bush  ( Euonymus  alatus  'Compactus’)  stands  out 
in  a fiery  crimson  from  late  summer  until 
October.  Hanging  over  it  are  two  large  speci- 
mens of  Japanese  maple  (Acer  palmatum)  that 
are  a breathtaking  crimson  also,  especially 
when  backlit  by  the  sun.  At  the  top  of  this  pond 
is  a graceful  specimen  of  sweet  gum  ( Liquid - 
ambar  styraciflua)  which  is  noted  for  its  depend- 
able autumn  color.  On  the  northern  bank  of 
the  pond  is  a young  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
witch  hazel  relative,  Disanthus  cercidifolius, 
whose  redbud-like  leaves  turn  scarlet  while  it  is 
still  blooming. 

Continuing  down  Azalea  Way,  at  the  entrance 
to  Loderi  Valley,  a magnificent,  vase-shaped 
specimen  of  Prunus  sargentii  is  one  of  the 
earliest  flowering  cherries  to  take  on  its  coppery- 
red  tones.  Above  and  east  of  it  stand  a group  of 
Cornus  alternifolia,  whose  leaves,  borne  on 
horizontal  branches,  slowly  turn  to  purple 
and  crimson  beginning  in  mid-August.  Across 
from  them,  at  the  western  edge  of  Azalea  Way 


stands  a large  specimen  of  Magnolia  hypoleuca 
whose  four-inch,  red,  conical  fruiting  structures 
are  borne  at  the  tips  of  its  branches.  Their 
individual  carpels  eventually  open  to  reveal 
orange  seeds  each  hanging  from  a slender, 
silken  thread. 

Farther  south,  still  on  the  west  side,  a 
collection  of  larches  (Larix  species)  turn  lovely 
shades  of  yellow  before  their  delicate  needles 
drop.  These  conifers  resemble  true  cedars  in 
that  their  leaves  are  carried  on  short  spurs, 
giving  a star-shaped  pattern  to  each  cluster  of 
needles.  Nearby,  the  leaves  of  birches  and 
poplars  ( Betula  and  Populus  species)  also  turn 
to  yellow. 

To  the  east,  below  Rhododendron  Glen,  are 
fine  specimens  of  Enkianthus  campanulatus 
whose  fiery  leaves  are  held  in  flat  whorls  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches.  Continuing  to  the  hillside 
southwest  of  the  Look-out  one  finds  a collection 
of  serviceberries  (Amelanchier  species),  whose 
autumn  leaves  briefly  turn  to  delicate  shades  of 
terra-cotta  before  they  are  shed  all  too  soon. 

Woodland  Garden 

This  shallow  valley  is  a salute  to  autumn. 
Each  Japanese  maple  (and  there  are  more  than 
70  different  kinds  here)  has  its  own  way 
of  changing  color.  The  result  is  delicate  con- 
trasts wherever  one  looks:  scarlet  against  gold- 
en, purple  complemented  by  shades  of  orange 
or  cerise,  numerous  tones  of  pink  to  crimson 
blending  into  one  another.  Frequently  their 
distinctive  fruits  (double  samaras)  offer 
an  additional  color  contrast.  Besides  the  Japa- 
nese maples,  against  the  north  bank,  are  shrubs 
of  Callicarpa  japonica,  whose  lavender  berries 
are  complemented  by  their  pinkish-yellow  fall 
leaves.  East  of  them  is  a planting  of  the  eastern 
American  Fothergilla  major,  another  member 
of  the  witch  hazel  family,  which  turns  crimson 
in  fall.  The  unevenly  lobed  leaves  of  Lindera 
obtusiloba  become  golden,  while  those  of 
the  nearby  Asiatic  dogwood  (Cornus  kousa), 
slowly  turn  to  red.  Planted  here  also  are  stripe- 
bark  maples  whose  yellow  foliage,  tinged  with 
red,  serves  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
this  grouping. 

The  Flats 

Running  parallel  to  Azalea  Way  and  west  of 
it  is  a long,  low,  wet  meadow.  The  plantings 
here  are  adapted  for  their  ability  to  endure  wet, 
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Euonymus  fortunei  forma  carrieri  in  late  November. 


photo:  E.F.  Marten 


or  even  waterlogged,  soils  in  winter.  At  the 
north  end  is  a group  of  the  red  maple  ( Acer 
rubrum),  which  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
selections  based  upon  habit,  exceptional  fall 
color,  or  differential  coloring  season.  The  culti- 
var  'October  Glory’  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
brightest  to  color.  'Columnare’  is  a fastigiate 
form  which  would  seem  to  be  a fiery  torch 
lighting  up  a narrow  space;  here,  in  the  open, 
several  specimens  are  accent  points  in  the 
landscape.  South  of  them  are  specimens  of 
Taxodium  distichum  and  Metasequoia  glypto- 
stroboides,  the  swamp  cypress  and  dawn  red- 
wood respectively.  These  two  closely  related 
deciduous  conifers  are  distinctive  in  that  the 
feathery  foliage  of  the  Taxodium  colors  rust, 
while  the  broader,  coarser  leaves  of  Meta- 
sequoia turn  to  gold.  (Larger  specimens  of  these 
plants  may  be  found  with  the  larches  in  the 
lower,  moister  parts  of  the  Pinetum  along  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Washington  Boulevard.  Our 
finest  specimens  of  the  dawn  redwood  are  on 
the  south  bank  of  Rhododendron  Glen.)  Contin- 
uing south  in  the  Flats  near  Loderi  Valley  one 
finds  members  of  the  walnut  family.  Pterocarya 
stenoptera,  the  Chinese  wingnut,  bears  hanging 
chains  of  doubly  winged  nuts  which  might  be 


mistaken  for  maple  samaras  except  that  each 
pair  of  wings  encloses  a single  seed.  On  the  bank 
above  the  Flats  are  two  slow-growing  trees  of 
Platycarya  strobilacea.  The  fruiting  body  of 
these  trees  is  a spiky,  cylindrical  structure 
(much  like  a Japanese  lantern)  which  is  almost 
two  inches  long  and  composed  of  winged 
nutlets  each  nestled  in  a pointed  bract. 

South  of  the  walnut  section  is  the  collection 
of  Fraxinus,  the  true  ash,  of  which  F.  sieboldiana 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  at  this  time  of 
year  because  of  its  rosy-lavender  single  samaras 
matching  almost  exactly  the  hue  of  its  delicate, 
pinnately  compound  leaves.  To  the  west,  near 
"Honeysuckle  Hill”  a large  group  of  viburnums 
takes  on  various  shades  of  red  in  the  fall, 
ranging  from  deep,  dark  crimson  to  the  scarlet 
leaves  and  fruits  of  Viburnum  opulus,  the 
highbush  cranberry. 

Throughout  the  southern  parts  of  the  flats 
are  huge  stands  of  the  moisture-loving  shrubby 
red  osier  dogwooids  (Cornus  stolonifera)  whose 
leaves  become  red  or  yellow  before  they  are 
shed  to  reveal  branches  which  also  become 
increasingly  red  (or  yellow)  as  winter  ap- 
proaches. It  is  in  this  area  that  the  birches  and 
poplars  grow. 
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Liriodendron  tulipifera. 


photo:  courtesy  of  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum 
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Arboretum  Drive 

Beginning  near  the  south  end,  one  can  see 
many  other  outstanding  examples  of  autumn 
color  without  straying  too  far  from  the  road.  In 
the  witch  hazel  (Hamamelidaceae)  section  all 
three  species  of  Liquidambar  are  represented,  of 
which  the  most  brilliantly  colored  is  L.  orientalis, 
whose  scarlet  maple-like  foliage  is  so  closely  set 
that  one  barely  can  see  the  branches  beneath  it. 
Growing  here  are  several  species  of  Corylopsis, 
whose  autumn  foliage  is  usually  a nice  yellow 
that  contrasts  well  with  the  vivid  leaves  of 
Disanthus  cercidifolius  (described  earlier  beside 
the  lower  pond  of  the  Woodland  Garden  near 
Azalea  Way).  North  of  the  parking  lot  grow 
several  shrubs  of  different  kinds  of  Hamamelis, 
including  the  most  brightly  colored  of  them  all, 
the  cultivar  Diane’,  whose  autumn  leaves  are  as 
red  as  its  early  spring  flowers.  Hopefully,  the 
large  specimens  of  Parrotia  persica  will  take  on 
their  typical  apricot  tones  now  that  a few  native 
maples  have  been  limbed  or  removed  to  let  in 
more  light. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  the  road  are  tree 
relatives  of  the  camellia  family  growing  among 
the  camellias  themselves.  These  include  the 
stewartias  with  maroon  and  scarlet  foliage, 
depending  upon  species  and  location,  as  well  as 
Franklinia  alatamaha  whose  large,  leathery 
leaves  begin  to  brighten  while  the  tree  is  still 
blooming  in  late  summer.  At  the  head  of 
Rhododendron  Glen  we  begin  to  see  some  of 
the  numerous  examples  of  Oxydendrum 
arboreum,  the  sourwood  from  eastern  United 
States;  their  bright  red,  elliptical  leaves  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  sprays  of  small  greenish 
yellow  fruits. 

Farther  north  and  east  of  the  road  stands  a 
large  specimen  of  Sassafras,  also  from  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  foliage  of  this 
graceful  tree  turns  to  delicate  tints  of  gold  and 
orange  in  autumn.  At  this  point  one  can  wander 
north  into  the  meadow  which  contains  the  fine 
collection  of  mountain  ashes  ( Sorbus ),  whose 
fruits  may  be  white,  peach,  yellow,  pink,  red,  or 
orange  — frequently  contrasting  with  brightly 
colored,  pinnately  compound  leaves.  At  the 
north  end  of  this  section,  west  of  the  road 
among  the  magnolias  is  a handsome  grove  of 
the  magnolia  relative,  Liriodendron  tulipifera, 
the  tulip  tree,  which  receives  its  name  from  the 


Lindera  obtusiloba,  foliage  and  fruits  in  October. 

photo:  J. A.  Witt 


tulip-shaped  flowers;  the  leaves  become  glowing 
butter-yellow  in  fall. 

A detour  at  this  point,  west  into  the  Asiatic 
Maple  section,  would  be  worthwhile  if  only  to 
see  the  several  specimens  of  the  rare  Acer 
griseum,  the  paperbark  maple,  whose  scarlet, 
trifoliate  leaves  contrast  so  handsomely  with  its 
peeling  bronze  bark.  The  Asiatic  Maple  section 
contains  many  species  of  stripe-bark  maples, 
which  are  renowned  for  their  autumn  color- 
ation, as  well  as  two  specimens  of  Dipteronia 
sinensis,  a maple  relative  which  produces  clusters 
of  double,  round  samaras  among  its  enormous 
pinnately  compound  leaves.  Here  also  is  an 
evergreen  species  of  spindle-tree,  Euonymus 
myrianthus,  which  bears  fleshy,  golden,  four- 
parted  capsules  that  split  to  reveal  red-coated 
seeds.  Other  deciduous  members  of  this  genus 
may  be  seen  at  the  south  end  of  the  Arboretum, 
west  of  the  holly  section  and  also  at  the  west  end 
of  the  footbridge  that  leads  into  the  Pinetum.  In 
all  cases  the  fruit  is  similar;  a fleshy,  four-lobed 
capsule,  usually  pink  or  crimson,  that  opens 
upon  red  or  orange  coated  seeds,  one  per  lobe. 
However,  these  deciduous  shrubs  offer  a bonus 
in  the  lovely  fall  foliage  in  tones  of  pink  or 
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The  fruiting  branches  of  Sorbus  prattii  hybrid  in  November.  photo:  Brian  0.  Mulligan 


yellow  through  various  shades  of  red. 

Returning  to  Arboretum  Drive,  one  finds, 
across  from  the  nursery  a tree  of  Cercidi- 
phyllum  magnificum  with  apricot  autumn  fo- 
liage. Farther  north,  on  the  bank  facing  northeast 
above  the  Woodland  Garden,  are  taller,  yellow- 
leaved specimens  of  C.  japonicum.  In  the  large 
meadow  east  of  the  road  and  north  of  the 
nursery  is  a collection  of  crabapples  ( Malus 
cultivars)  whose  fruits  display  a large  diversity 
in  color,  size  and  form.  Rounding  the  bend  and 
still  on  this  side  of  the  road,  a hedge 
of  firethorns  (Pyracantha)  have  fruits  rang- 
ing in  color  from  red  through  orange  to 
the  deep  golden  of  our  own  introduction,  P.  x 
'Gold  Rush’. 

In  the  area  south  of  the  greenhouses  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  buckeye,  Acschulus 
flava,  whose  flaming  red  autumn  leaves  are  fully 
visible  from  the  site  of  the  Visitor  Center.  If  one 
explores  the  lath  houses,  the  grape  vines  on  the 
southwest  corner  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Vitis 
vinifera  'Purpurea’  has  purple  grapes  that  com- 


plement the  brilliant  crimson  autumn  leaves, 
while  those  of  V.  coignetiae  next  to  it  become  a 
rich  red-orange  edged  with  scarlet  which 
contrasts  with  its  black  fruits. 

Foster  Island  Road  and  the  Oak  Section 

On  the  north  side  of  Foster  Island  Road  is  a 
row  of  large  shrubs  of  Co toneaster  whose  fruits 
are  mostly  red  except  for  the  rare  yellow-fruited 
hybrid  Rothschildianus’.  South  of  the  road 
stretches  the  Oak  section.  Here,  in  a low,  wet 
area  at  the  north  end  are  our  most  accessible 
examples  of  the  tupelo  tree  (Nyssa  sylvatica), 
whose  fall  color  ranges  from  bright  yellow 
tinged  with  red  in  some  specimens  to  a solid, 
brilliant  scarlet.  The  oaks,  beeches  and  true 
chestnuts  ( Quercus , Fagus  and  Castanea  res- 
pectively) color  in  various  shades  of  yellow, 
bronze  and  red.  The  oak  section  extends  south 
and  west  of  the  head  of  Azalea  Way. 

Thus  we  have  completed  a circle  of  the 
Arboretum  in  search  of  the  colors  of  autumn. 
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The  Last  25  Years  in  the  Arboretum 


BRIAN  O.  MULLIGAN 


The  previous  report  on  "Development  of  the 
Arboretum  since  1943  was  published  in  the 
25th  anniversary  issue  of  the  Arboretum 
Bulletin,  Winter,  1959.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can 
bring  our  history  up-to-date  in  this  and  a 
subsequent  issue.  The  first  part  of  this  article 
will  cover  from  1959-1972,  during  which  years  I 
was  Director  of  the  Arboretum. 

This  report  is  arranged  to  accord  with  the 
State  and  University  of  Washington  biennial 
budgeting  system  (which  begins  July  1st),  and 
draws  largely  on  annual  or  other  reports  pre- 
viously published  in  the  Arboretum  Bulletin 
during  the  past  25  years. 

1959-1961 

For  the  biennium  1959-1961  the  budget  for 
the  Arboretum  from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton was  $171,000.  An  additional  $3,500  was 
received  from  other  sources,  principally  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  and  its  Unit  Council. 

In  the  six  months  from  September  1959  to 
March  I960,  747  plants  were  set  into  perma- 
nent homes  in  the  Arboretum;  one-fifth  of 
these  were  trees  which  included  swamp  cy- 
presses, spruces  and  magnolias.  The  shrubs 
included  some  of  the  first  plants  of  the  Camellia 
x williamsii  hybrids  and  a collection  of  Box 
(Buxus)  raised  from  cuttings  received  from  the 
Morris  Arboretum,  Philadelphia.  A large  col- 
lection of  specimen  rhododendrons  was  given 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Clarence  Prentice,  a Seattle 
nurseryman  and  grower  of  these  plants,  by  his 
family.  The  shrubs  were  planted  at  the  head  of 
Rhododendron  Glen,  on  the  south  side,  and 
have  thrived  there. 

The  most  notable  event  in  I960  was  the 


dedication,  on  June  5th,  of  the  new  Japanese 
Garden  which  had  been  under  construction 
since  the  fall  of  1959.  The  Garden  was  funded  by 
a generous  local  donor,  Mr.  Prentice  Bloedel, 
and  designed  by  a leading  Japanese  landscape 
architect,  Mr.  Juki  Iida.  (For  details  see  Mr. 
Iida’s  article  in  the  Arboretum  Bulletin,  Winter, 
I960,  and  two  recent  accounts,  one  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  Sorrells,  Spring,  1984,  and  the  other 
by  Ruth  Vorobik  this  issue.) 

At  this  time  work  was  going  on  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Arboretum  in  preparation  for  con- 
struction of  the  second  Lake  Washington 
bridge,  which  was  to  cross  Foster’s  Island  on  its 
way  eastwards. 

At  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September  the  University  was  host  to  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress;  an  event  which  at- 
tracted some  2,000  delegates  from  65  countries. 
As  a long-term  record  of  this  occasion,  a 
Friendship  Grove  was  planted  along  Campus 
Parkway  by  a representative  from  each  country. 
The  Arboretum  supplied  39  different  species 
from  its  nursery  for  this  event,  most  of  which 
have  now  grown  into  sizeable  specimens.  (See 
Arboretum  Bulletin,  Summer,  1985.) 

Early  in  1961  an  attractive  stone  bench  and 
drinking  fountain  was  erected  beside  Arbore- 
tum Drive,  facing  the  head  of  Rhododendron 
Glen.  This  was  given  by  members  of  Arboretum 
Unit  19  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Maude  Sawyer. 
Another  memorial  bench,  set  on  the  bank 
overlooking  Azalea  Way,  south  of  Loderi  Valley 
and  the  Asiatic  maples  collection,  was  given 
that  same  year  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Preston,  by  her  family.  The  Seattle  Garden  Club 
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Sawyer  memorial  bench  and  fountain,  1961. 


photo:  J.A.  Witt 


gave  funds  for  a rock  garden  with  mountain 
hemlocks  and  pines  to  be  situated  on  the  bank 
facing  the  north  gate  of  the  Japanese  Garden. 
This  was  an  admirable  idea  that  proved  very 
successful  in  its  subsequent  development 
and  growth. 

The  south  gate  to  the  Japanese  Garden  was 
erected  in  October,  1961  at  a cost  of  $7,200 
which  was  shared  by  the  University  and  the 
Arboretum  Foundation.  The  spring  was  excep- 
tionally wet,  with  nearly  24  inches  of  rain  in  five 
months.  This  caused  problems  in  the  drainage 
systems  near  Azalea  Way  which  had  to  be  relaid 
in  August.  Some  native  maple  trees  in  the 
Japanese  Garden  died  due  to  soil  compaction 
during  construction  and  had  to  be  removed. 
Despite  the  weather,  more  than  1,000  plants  of 
400  kinds  were  set  out  in  eight  months,  including 
camellias,  lilacs,  viburnums  and  birches.  Forty- 
six  lots  of  seed  scions  and  plants  were  dis- 
patched to  other  similar  institutions.  Thirty- 
five  books  were  added  to  the  library,  including 
part  3 of  Vascular  Plants  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  by  C.L.  Hitchcock  and  A.  Cronquist, 
(University  of  Washington  Press,  1961),  and  A 
California  Flora,  by  P.A.  Munz  and  D.D.  Keck, 
(University  of  California  Press,  1959).  An 


exhibit  of  80  different  kinds  of  conifers  was  set 
up  in  the  club  house  in  November.  Mr.  Witt,  in 
cooperation  with  Mr.  John  Putnam  from  the 
Seattle  Public  Schools  arranged  an  educational 
course  for  elementary  school  teachers  on  the 
Arboretum  and  its  facilities  and  uses.  Nearly 
50,000  people  visited  the  Japanese  Garden  that 
year  and  almost  60,000  vehicles  were  counted  at 
the  north  gate  from  June  through  October. 

1961-1963 

During  these  years  the  staff  numbered  14, 
of  which  three  were  in  the  office,  the  rest  in  the 
greenhouses  or  on  the  outside  crew.  The  budget 
for  the  biennium  was  $208,000,  a distinct 
improvement  over  the  previous  one.  In  addi- 
tion the  Arboretum  received  $15,000  from 
other  sources  during  those  years.  Richard 
van  Klaveren  was  appointed  propagator  in 
June,  1962. 

Work  had  now  begun  on  the  second  Lake 
Washington  bridge  across  Foster’s  Island.  In- 
cluding the  extensive  interchange,  the  loss  of 
land  here  was  about  60  acres.  The  area  taken 
over  by  construction  had  formerly  been  occu- 
pied for  ten  years  by  the  collections  of  mountain 
ashes  ( Sorbus  species),  crab  apples  and  species 
of  Malus,  and  Rosa  species  and  hybrids.  Addi- 
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tionally,  a considerable  number  of  Japanese 
cherries  had  been  growing  in  a grassy  area 
adjacent  to  the  Museum  of  History  and  Indus- 
try, through  which  the  approach  to  the  new 
bridge  passed.  Many  of  these  trees,  of  varying 
ages,  were  dug  and  transferred  to  the  University 
campus;  they  numbered  83  crab  apples,  31 
Japanese  cherries  and  28  mountain  ashes.  Most 
of  them  survived  and  are  to  be  found  there  now. 
The  cost  of  this  operation  was  more  than 
$40,000,  of  which  $27,000  came  from  the 
Arboretum  Trust  Fund,  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  to  the  State 
for  highway  purposes. 

That  spring  3,849  packets  of  seeds  were 
distributed  to  172  institutions  or  correspon- 
dents, compared  with  the  2,560  in  1961.  The 
tedious  work  involved  was  again  done  by  mem- 
bers of  Unit  25,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  K.  Mead. 

The  Columbus  Day  storm  of  October  12, 
1962,  was  one  to  be  remembered  for  many 
years,  since  it  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
century  and  covered  the  entire  coastline  from 
southern  California  to  British  Columbia.  Perhaps 
due  to  the  protection  afforded  us  by  the  Olympic 
Mountains  to  the  west,  Seattle  escaped  the  full 
brunt  of  its  fury  and  only  received  0. 1 1 inches  of 
rain  (whereas  Berkeley,  California,  was  deluged 
with  15  inches  of  rain  in  three  days).  In  the 
Arboretum  13  trees  were  blown  down,  chiefly 
native  bigleaf  maples,  hemlocks  and  western 
cedars,  as  well  as  some  Robinia  trees. 

During  1963  three  new  drainage  systems 
were  laid  (1)  on  the  east  side  of  the  lagoon 
facing  the  north  entrance  to  Broadmoor,  (2)  at 
the  north  end  of  Azalea  Way,  and  (3)  on  the 
slope  above  the  south  end  of  Azalea  Way,  some 
500  feet  in  length.  Additionally,  940  feet  of  a 
new  waterline  was  placed  across  the  south  side 
of  the  lagoon  to  better  irrigate  the  area.  A new 
collection  of  crab  apples  was  planted  along  an 
old  road  in  the  former  nursery  area  to  replace  at 
least  some  of  those  lost  to  the  bridge  con- 
struction or  given  to  the  University.  Twenty- 
four  plants  of  20  kinds  were  located  by  this  road; 
nearly  all  have  now  formed  fine  specimens 
which  flower  and  fruit  annually.  Some  new 
species  of  pines  from  Mexico  and  elsewhere 
were  also  planted  just  north  of  the  crab  apples 
at  about  the  same  time  — most  of  these  have 
thrived.  Azaleas  (Rhododendron  occidentale 


View  east  from  Foster’s  Island  over  the  bridge 
construction,  1962.  photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 

and  R.  luteum)  and  Enkianthus  were  placed  on 
the  grassy  slope  below  Rhododendron  Glen.  In 
all,  385  plants  were  set  out  in  five  months  from 
winter  1962  to  spring  1963.  The  staff  in  the  first 
half  of  1963  numbered  14,  but  one  man  retired 
at  the  end  of  February.  Monthly  salaries  totalled 
around  $6,600. 

In  educational  matters  Mr.  Witt  gave  two 
classes  on  trees  and  shrubs  for  winter  interest, 
and  the  propagator,  L.J.  Michaud,  conducted  six 
classes  on  propagation  by  cutting,  and  six 
on  propagation  by  seeding.  New  books  added 
to  the  library  included  Illustrations  of 
Himalayan  Plants,  by  J.D.  Hooker  (1855), 
donated  by  Mr.  Prentice  Bloedel  and  by  the 
same  author  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage, 
(1844-1860),  reprinted  1961. 

1963-1965 

The  Arboretum  budget  for  1963-1965  was  set 
at  $223,600,  about  $15,000  greater  than  for  the 
previous  biennium;  however  this  was  offset  by  a 
reduction  to  $9,700  in  funds  received  from 
other  sources.  The  University  hired  H.  Sasaki 
and  Associates  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts  to 
make  a full  study  of  the  Arboretum,  its 
resources,  facilities  and  problems.  A joint  City- 
University  Committee  was  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  best  use  of  the  more  than  $500,000  to 
be  received  from  the  State  Department  of 
Highways  for  the  land  taken  for  the  Evergreen 
Point  Bridge. 
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In  the  general  plant  collections  16  more 
young  Japanese  cherries  were  planted  along 
Azalea  Way  or  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Rhododendron  Glen.  Six  different  kinds  of 
buckeyes  ( Aesculus  species  or  hybrids)  were  set 
on  the  bank  at  the  south-east  end  of  Azalea  Way 
where  they  have  grown  satisfactorily.  Eight 
young  redwoods  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  were 
planted  outside  the  west  fence  of  the  Japanese 
garden  in  April,  1964.  The  collection  of  shrubby 
honeysuckles  (species  of  Lonicera)  west  of 
Azalea  Way,  below  Loderi  Valley,  was  thinned 
out  and  some  new  ones  added.  Several  swamp 
cypresses  (Taxodium  distichum)  were  planted 
nearby  in  a wet  area,  plus  some  birches  slightly 
higher  up.  This  season  over  400  plants  of  nearly 
200  kinds  were  moved  from  the  nursery  to 
permanent  places.  Plants  purchased  included 
seven  more  of  the  Saunders  peony  hybrid  from 
Clinton,  New  York.  Young  plants  of  13  different 
conifers  were  received  from  the  National 
Arboretum,  Washington  D.C.,  and  16  young 
trees  and  shrubs  from  the  Morris  Arboretum, 
Philadelphia.  In  the  annual  seeds  distribution 
3,222  packets  were  set  out  to  161  other  insti- 
tutions in  exchange,  again  with  the  invaluable 
help  of  members  of  Arboretum  Unit  25. 

In  1964  the  steel  mesh  fence  in  the  Japanese 
Garden  was  covered  with  bamboo  screening  to 
conceal  it  to  a greater  degree.  The  beautiful 
memorial  stone  lantern  to  the  late  Carl  Ballard 
was  erected  near  the  north  entrance  and  several 
new  benches,  given  by  the  Arboretum  Foun- 
dation, were  set  out.  Visitors  to  the  Japanese 
Garden  numbered  about  42,000  annually  at  this 
period,  but  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  was  rising 
faster  than  the  income  from  gate  fees. 

Books  added  to  the  growing  library  include 
Plantae  Asiaticae  Rariores,  a two  volume  folio 
by  N.  Wallich,  (London,  1830-1832),  with  295 
hand  colored  plates,  given  by  Mr.  Prentice 
Bloedel;  also  Illustrations  of  the  New  Zealand 
Flora,  by  T.F.  Cheeseman,  two  volumes,  ( 1914). 

A short  but  sharp  cold  spell  in  mid-December, 
1964,  with  temperatures  down  to  11°F.,  caused 
considerable  damage  to  border-line  species  of 
such  genera  as  Ceanothus,  Cistus,  Escallonia, 
Gaultheria  and  rhododendrons  of  the  Maddenii 
and  Grande  series. 

1965-1967 

The  budget  for  1965-1967  increased  by  about 
$39,000  to  $262,200,  with  an  additional  $20,000 


from  outside  sources.  Funds  for  particular  pur- 
poses came  from  the  Arboretum  Foundation 
($12,500),  the  Unit  Council  ($5,500),  the  Bloedel 
Foundation  ($4,500)  and  the  Isaacson  Corpor- 
ation. Some  of  these  funds  were  for  the  new 
Machiai  to  be  built  in  the  Japanese  Garden, 
repairs  to  the  Look-out  above  Azalea  Way,  a 
training  program  for  gardeners  in  the  Japanese 
Garden,  additional  labor  in  the  spring  months 
and  the  preparation  of  a catalogue  of  woody 
plants  in  the  Arboretum.  Esiquio  Narro  was 
appointed  nursery  foreman  to  replace  the  de- 
ceased Kamuela  Stevens. 

In  1965  additional  new  drains  were  con- 
structed on  Azalea  Way,  both  at  its  north  end  (a 
perpetual  problem!)  and  north  of  the  Ceanothus 
collection.  The  cherry  trees  were  summer- 
pruned  and  sprayed  no  less  than  four  times  in 
an  effort  to  control  bacterial  wilt  which  so 
disfigures  those  of  the  Prunus  subhirtella  group 
and  its  hybrids.  Five  new  benches  made  of 
home-grown  red  cedar  logs  were  placed  on 
Azalea  Way  and  elsewhere.  One  person  was 
fully  occupied  in  relabelling  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal collections,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
camellias,  hollies  and  others. 

Thanks  to  a very  wet  fall  and  early  winter, 
planting  continued  from  October  to  mid-May. 
Nearly  twenty  inches  of  rain  were  recorded  in 
three  months.  A collection  of  eleven  kinds  of 
pines  and  some  Ceanothus  were  placed  in  the 
strip  of  land  just  west  of  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Industry.  A new  group  of  Japanese  cherries, 
purchased  from  Mrs.  Henny  of  Brooks,  Oregon, 
was  located  east  of  the  pond  at  the  foot  of 
Rhododendron  Glen.  A collection  of  Rosa  species 
was  planted  along  the  nursery  road,  and  additions 
were  made  to  the  hollies,  birches,  viburnums 
and  forms  of  Camellia  sasanqua.  The  Oregon 
Bulb  Farm  presented  2,100  bulbs  of  lilies,  of  17 
kinds,  which  were  planted  along  Arboretum 
Drive  in  a variety  of  sites. 

New  equipment  acquired  this  biennium  in- 
cluded a Massey-Ferguson  tractor  from  our  Uni- 
versity budget  in  December  1965;  a Cushman 
Truckster  with  funds  ($2,200)  from  the  Arbore- 
tum Foundation;  and  a new  chain  saw  with  a 
donation  from  Unit  41. 

The  staff  now  numbered  15,  with  a monthly 
payroll  of  about  $7,700,  plus  an  additional  $500 
to  $1,200  for  part-time  help.  Increased  salaries 
in  July  raised  the  total  to  $8,000-$8,500.  Robert 
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van  Denburgh  was  taken  on  as  recorder  in 
August  and  proved  a most  useful  member  of  the 
staff  in  this  and  other  ways. 

In  the  educational  department,  32  talks  were 
given  by  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  in 
nine  months  and  33  sets  of  slides  were  loaned  to 
other  groups.  Twenty  tours  were  conducted  and 
five  pruning  demonstrations  given.  Mr.  Witt 
conducted  a class  on  identification  of  conifers 
for  six  consecutive  weeks.  In  June,  1966  he 
accompanied  a professional  horticultural  tour 
of  the  British  Isles,  arranged  by  the  New  York 
Botanic  Garden  (see  the  Arboretum  Bulletin, 
Winter,  1966  through  Fall,  1967).  This  was 
jointly  funded  by  the  Arboretum  Foundation 
and  the  Unit  Council.  Amongst  additions  to  the 
library  were  The  British  Flower  Garden  by  R. 
Sweet,  6 volumes  (1823-1835),  from  the  Bloedel 
Foundation;  Flora  of  Japan,  by  J.  Ohwi,  English 
edition,  by  F.G.  Meyer  and  E.  Walker  (1965), 
given  by  Unit  41;  and  Manual  of  Cultivated 
Conifers,  by  P.  den  Ouden  and  B.K.  Boom 
(1965),  a gift  from  J.  Spaargaren  of  Seattle. 

The  second  hearing  of  the  Seattle  City  Council 
concerning  the  route  of  the  proposed  R.H. 
Thomson  expressway  through  the  Arboretum 
took  place  on  May  27 -28, 1965.  A third  was  held 
on  June  18th,  at  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Skinner,  then  Director  of  the  United  States 
National  Arboretum  in  Washington  D.C.,  spoke 
in  support  of  preserving  the  Arboretum.  In 
October  the  City  Council  passed  Resolution 
#20187,  reaffirming  the  value  of  the  Arboretum 
to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  area  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Seattle  in  particular. 

A heavy,  wet  snow  at  Christmas,  1965,  did 
much  damage  to  many  woody  plants  through- 
out the  Arboretum,  both  deciduous  (especially 
the  Japanese  cherries,  vine  maples  and 
dogwoods)  as  well  as  coniferous  (Douglas  firs 
and  hemlocks). 

A progress  report  by  the  joint  City- 
University  Committees,  chaired  by  Mr.  E.M. 
Conrad,  University  Comptroller,  was  published 
in  the  Arboretum  Bulletin,  Summer,  1966.  The 
principal  subjects  discussed  were  ( 1 ) land  acqui- 
sition to  compensate  for  areas  lost  to  con- 
struction of  the  interchange  and  bridge,  (2) 
shoreline  development,  especially  the  nature 
trail  through  the  marshes  at  the  north  end  of 
Foster’s  Island,  and  (3)  the  Floral  Hall  Center. 
Plans  for  this  new  building  were  under  study  by 


A view  of  the  Look-out  with  Azalea  Way  in  the 
distance,  1965.  photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 


The  north  end  of  Azalea  Way  with  the  Clubhouse  at 
far  end,  1963.  photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 

the  Arboretum  Advisory  Committee,  and  archi- 
tects (Ibsen  Nelsen  and  Bain  & Overturf)  had 
been  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University.  In  July  it  was 
announced  that  Seattle  had  been  granted  a sum 
of  $45,000  to  develop  a pedestrian  waterfront 
trail  along  the  Ship  Canal,  these  funds  were  to 
be  matched  by  the  University  for  the  section 
through  the  marshes  and  over  the  two  islands. 
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Details  are  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  F.M. 
Mann,  University  architect,  in  the  Arboretum 
Bulletin,  Summer,  1965. 

In  November,  1966  the  Arboretum  received  a 
collection  of  79  young  trees  of  Japanese  maples 
from  Mr.  Rod  Searles  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
This  was  by  far  the  largest  acquisition  of  these 
most  attractive  small  trees  since  our  original 
importations  from  Japan  in  1940  and  1941. 
Most  of  them  are  now  mature  specimens  in  the 
Woodland  Garden.  Other  donors  of  plants  that 
year  were  the  U.S.D.A.,  Glenn  Dale,  MD;  the 
U.S.  National  Arboretum,  Washington  D.C.; 
and  the  Strybing  Arboretum,  San  Francisco. 
Large  collections  of  lily  bulbs  from  the  Oregon 
Bulb  Farms  of  Gresham,  Oregon,  and  of 
daffodils  from  the  Brown  Bulb  Company  of 
Seattle,  were  also  received  and  planted.  The 
Director’s  tour  in  Europe  that  year  resulted  in 
seeds  or  cuttings  of  53  kinds  of  woody  plants. 
Mr.  Witt  collected  seeds  of  20  different  species 
in  northern  California  in  September.  Plant 
material  of  five  kinds  was  supplied  to  the  State 
Highway  Department  for  experimental  planting 
along  highways.  A collection  of  86  young  trees 
and  shrubs  from  the  nursery  was  sent  to  the 
state  school  at  Echo  Glen,  near  Preston,  a much 
colder  and  wetter  climate,  which  would  test 
their  hardiness. 

Seventy  titles  were  added  to  the  library  in 
1966,  including  Wildflowers  of  the  United 
States,  volume  1,  parts  1 & 2,  (McGraw  Hill, 
1966),  a gift  from  the  Isaacson  Foundation; 
Phillip  Miller’s  Figures  of  the  Most  Beautiful, 
Useful  and  Uncommon  Plants,  2 volumes, 
(London,  1760),  from  the  Bloedel  Foundation; 
and  ten  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  the 
Arboretum  Bulletin, (1955 -1964),  from  the  Arbo- 
retum Foundation.  A soil  map  of  the  Arboretum 
was  published  in  the  Fall,  1966  issue  of  the 
Arboretum  Bulletin,  prepared  after  work  done 
by  students  of  the  College  of  Forest  Resources, 
directed  by  Professor  S.P.  Gessel. 

1967-1969 

The  State  budget  for  the  biennium  1967-1969 
was  again  raised  by  some  $31,000  to  $293,000. 
In  addition  the  Arboretum  received  $38,000 
from  other  sources  including  the  Arboretum 
Foundation,  the  Unit  Council,  the  Seattle  Gar- 
den Club  and  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry 
Bittman.  From  State  funds  two  rotary  mowers, 
an  hydraulic  crane  for  the  pick-up  truck,  and  a 


24  inch  chain  saw  were  purchased.  Other  funds 
were  used  to  buy  a Nikkormat  35mm  camera 
and  attachments  for  Mr.  Witt’s  use. 

In  February,  1967,  President  Odegaard  ap- 
pointed three  committees  relating  to  the 
Arboretum,  (1)  the  University  Committee  on 
the  Arboretum,  having  nine  members  from  the 
faculty  and  staff,  with  Professor  S.P.  Gessel  as 
chairman,  (2)  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Programs  for  the  Arboretum,  with  eleven 
members  drawn  from  the  University,  City, 
supporting  groups  and  interested  citizens,  with 
Dean  J.S.  Bethel  as  chairman,  and  (3)  a City- 
University  Liaison  Committee,  with  three  members 
each  from  several  city  departments  and  the 
University,  with  Mr.  E.M.  Conrad  as  chairman. 
Plans  for  the  previously  mentioned  Waterfront 
Trail  were  completed,  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
$108,870.  This  trail,  designed  by  Mr.  Eric 
Hoyte,  University  landscape  architect,  is  one 
half-mile  in  length  and  connects  the  north  end 
of  Foster’s  Island  with  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Industry. 

An  Azumaya  (arbor)  was  built  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Japanese  Garden,  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000  of  which  the  major  part  was 
funded  by  the  Bloedel  Foundation  ($4,500)  and 
the  balance  by  the  Arboretum  Foundation. 
Additional  rocks  were  placed  and  new  steps 
constructed  on  the  steep  bank  immediately 
north  of  the  Look-out  in  July  of  1967,  with  more 
plantings,  chiefly  of  smaller  conifers,  made 
there  the  following  spring.  The  old  trees  of 
Populus  simonii along  Lake  Washington  Boule- 
vard between  Miller  and  Roanoke  streets  were 
pruned  with  the  aid  of  a power  hoist  for  the  first 
time.  A start  was  made  on  clearing  the  low  area 
between  East  Foster’s  Island  road  and  the 
lagoon  to  the  west. 

The  staff  during  the  first  half  of  1967  peaked 
at  16  persons;  the  monthly  payroll  was  around 
$9,000.  The  starting  rate  for  groundsmen  was 
$439  per  month. 

In  May  and  June  of  1967  the  Director  attended 
an  "International  Symposium  on  the  Biology  of 
Woody  Plants,”  at  Nitra,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
was  the  only  representative  of  any  United 
States  arboretum  or  botanical  garden  present. 
Following  it  he  spent  a week  in  Poland  and  four 
days  in  Hungary  visiting  other  similar  insti- 
tutions, and  subsequently  joined  a tour  in 
southern  Yugoslavia  arranged  by  the  Inter- 
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The  Arboretum  clubhouse. 


photo:  Don  Normark 


national  Dendrology  Society.  An  account  of 
these  travels  will  be  found  in  several  issues  of 
the  Arboretum  Bulletin  in  1967  and  1968. 

Professor  Gessel’s  Committee  on  the  Arbore- 
tum made  two  reports  to  President  Odegaard 
during  the  summer  of  1967.  They  recommended 
(1)  a new  building,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$950,000  which  would  include  a natural  history 
exhibit,  (2)  adding  four  new  faculty  members 
and  nine  more  staff,  and  (3)  increasing  the 
University’s  research  and  educational  programs 
in  the  Arboretum,  with  thesis  programs  in 
Botany  and  Forestry. 

Between  October,  1967  and  June,  1968  more 
than  1,000  plants  were  transplanted  into  per- 
manent places  in  the  Arboretum.  Amongst 
them  was  a collection  of  dwarf  conifers  west  of 
Azalea  Way  near  the  path  to  the  East  Lynn 
Street  footbridge,  some  more  Japanese  maples 
in  the  Woodland  Garden,  large-leaved  rhodo- 
dendrons on  the  south  bank  of  Rhododendron 
Glen  near  the  Look-out,  and  a selection  of 
cultivars  of  Buxus  and  junipers  on  the  sunny 
bank  beside  it.  Among  new  acquisitions  were  33 
plants  from  the  U.S.D.A.  at  Glen  Dale,  Mary- 


land, mostly  raised  from  Korean  seeds;  some 
new  viburnums  and  crepe-myrtles  (Lager- 
stroemia)  from  the  United  States  National 
Arboretum;  a collection  of  willow  cuttings  from 
the  Botanical  Garden,  Brno,  Czechoslovakia; 
and  new  camellia  hybrids  from  a nursery  in 
California.  The  rainfall  in  1968  totalled  51.60 
inches,  a record  for  Seattle. 

New  books  acquired  included  a copy  of  the 
rare  A Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus,  by  A.B. 
Lambert,  2 volumes,  (London,  1822),  with 
funds  from  the  Unit  Council;  and  The  Rothschild 
Rhododendrons,  by  C.E.  Phillips  and  P.  Barber, 
(London,  1967),  purchased  with  memorial  funds 
from  the  Arboretum  Foundation.  Almost  300 
slides  were  added  during  the  year  thanks  to  Mr. 
Witt’s  regular  photography.  Fie  and  the  prop- 
agator D.  van  Klaveren  also  completed  a short 
film  on  methods  of  propagation  for  class  instruc- 
tion. Four  pruning  demonstrations  were  given 
by  foreman  E.  Narro  between  November  of 
1967  and  March  of  1968. 

New  equipment  acquired  in  1968  with  funds 
from  the  Arboretum  Foundation  and  Unit 
Council  included  a 400  gallon  spray  tank,  a 
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steam  sterilizer,  cement  mixer,  an  Ariens  tiller 
and  a Bolex  film  projector.  A new  3-gang 
mower  was  purchased  out  of  regular  budget 
funds.  A new  group,  Friends  of  the  Arboretum, 
which  had  been  founded  in  March  of  1966  to 
provide  more  financial  support  for  the 
Arboretum,  funded  the  purchase  of  a new  back 
hoe.  Some  progress  was  being  made  by  the 
architects,  Ibsen  Nelsen  and  Associates,  on 
plans  for  the  new  administration  building  and 
Floral  Hall,  but  no  contract  had  yet  been  signed. 

Improvements  made  in  1969  included  six 
new  benches  placed  along  Azalea  Way  and  in 
thejapanese  Garden.  One  bench  was  situated  at 
the  extreme  north  tip  of  Foster’s  Island  as  a 
memorial  to  landscape  architect  Otto  E.  Holmdahl, 
who  left  a bequest  to  the  Arboretum.  The  steps 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Rhododendron  Glen 
were  replaced  with  used  railroad  ties,  and  more 
than  400  feet  of  new  drain  tiles  were  laid  to  the 
west  of  the  Winter  Garden.  New  signs  were 
made  and  set  up  for  principal  locations  such  as 
Woodland  Garden  and  Loderi  Valley,  and  for 
important  generic  groups,  e.g.  Magnolias  and 
Mountain  Ashes. 

During  the  fall  of  1968  a new  peony  bed  was 
made  and  planted  on  the  west  side  of  Arboretum 
Drive  north  of  Rhododendron  Glen.  Severe 
cold  weather  in  December  of  1968  and  January 
of  1969  killed  or  greatly  damaged  many  of  our 
less  hardy  woody  plants  (see  Arboretum  Bulletin, 
Summer,  1969),  and  curtailed  planting  during 
those  months.  However  in  February  of  1969  a 
collection  of  27  spruces  and  17  birches  was 
planted  on  the  bank  east  of  the  Museum  of 
History  and  Industry  — most  of  these  trees 
have  grown  well  on  this  site.  Eighteen  young 
Eucalyptus  were  planted  along  the  east  side  of 
Arboretum  Drive  and  elsewhere,  to  replace 
those  lost  during  the  winter,  as  well  as  some  40 
Cistus  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  for  the  same 
reason.  Altogether  almost  900  plants  were  set 
out  this  season,  of  which  about  700  were  shrubs. 
New  plants  acquired  included  more  of  the 
Saunders  peony  hybrids,  eight  hybrid  magnolias 
from  the  U.S.  National  Arboretum  (the  series 
given  names  of  girls),  37  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  U.S.D.A.  which  had  been  raised 
from  seeds  collected  in  eastern  Asia  (of  which 
10  were  hollies,  Ilex  species),  and  a notable 
collection  of  53  kinds  of  box,  mostly  forms  of 
the  European  Buxus  sempervirens,  from  nursery- 


man Mr.  H.J.  Hohman,  of  Kingsville,  Maryland. 

Amongst  rare  books  added  to  the  library  were 
six  volumes  of  The  Heathery,  by  H.C.  Andrews, 
(London,  1804-1812),  with  many  colored  plates, 
a gift  from  the  Bloedel  Foundation;  ten  volumes 
of  A Botanist’s  Repository  by  the  same  author, 
(London,  1797-1816),  from  the  Friends  of  the 
Arboretum;  and  66  titles  donated  by  Mrs. 
A.J.  Krauss  which  included  15  volumes  of 
Maund’s  Botanic  Garden,  (London,  1831- 
1839).  Modern  works  were  represented  by  Eric 
Hulten’s  Flora  of  Alaska,  (Stanford  University 
Press,  1968),  and  the  second  volume  of  Flora 
Europaea,  by  T.G.  Tutin  and  others,  (Cambridge, 
England,  1968). 

Mr.  Witt  added  349  new  slides  to  the  collec- 
tion during  1969  and  completed  a second  short 
instructional  film  on  propagation  with  Mr. 
van  Klaveren.  He  also  assisted  the  city  land- 
scape architect  in  plans  for  "Operation  Green 
Triangle  ”.  More  than  20  lectures  or  demonstra- 
tions, mostly  on  propagation  or  pruning,  were 
given  and  15  tours  were  conducted.  The  number 
of  telephone  enquiries  for  information  during 
the  course  of  the  year  exceeded  3,000  for  the 
first  time. 

Eighteen  parcels  of  surplus  young  plants 
were  sent  in  the  spring  of  1969  to  other 
arboreta  or  botanical  gardens  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  nearly  3,500  packets  of 
seeds  were  distributed  to  194  similar  institu- 
tions throughout  the  world.  The  work  of  packet- 
ing  and  dispatching  was  again  performed  by 
members  of  Unit  25.  One  hundred  and  nineteen 
additional  trees  and  shrubs  were  taken  to  Echo 
Glen  School. 

The  permanent  staff  numbered  16  persons; 
four  to  six  part-time  workers,  plus  two  in  the 
Japanese  Garden.  In  preparation  for  the  XI 
International  Botanical  Congress  held  at  the 
University  in  August  1969,  seven  additional 
men  were  hired  for  five  months  to  clean  up  and 
weed  as  much  of  the  Arboretum  area  as  possible. 
Three  of  these  were  paid  by  donated  funds,  to 
which  the  Unit  Council  contributed  $2,000.  The 
trees  in  the  Japanese  Garden  were  pruned  by 
Mr.  R.  Yamasaki  and  his  crew,  by  contract  with 
the  Arboretum  Foundation.  The  bank  on  the 
east  side  of  Lake  Washington  Boulevard  was 
cleared  of  brush  and  unwanted  small  trees  for 
about  one-third  of  a mile  south  of  East  Lynn 
Street.  More  new  drains  were  constructed  west 
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of  the  picnic  tables,  and  by  the  service  entrance 
to  the  Japanese  Garden. 

Three  hundred  packets  of  seeds  were  re- 
ceived from  50  other  institutions  and  many 
private  donors  during  1969,  and  278  lots  of 
plant  materials  in  various  forms.  Among  these 
were  further  collections  from  both  the  U.S.D.A. 
and  the  National  Arboretum  (three  new  hybrid 
hollies),  as  well  as  Longwood  Gardens,  Kennet 
Square,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs. .Page  Bal- 
lard presented  a collection  of  36  rhododendrons 
and  other  plants;  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis  came  scions  of  13  virus-free 
Japanese  cherries. 

The  Arboretum  Foundation  contributed  $ 5 ,78 1 , 
in  part  for  the  construction  of  the  Machiai  in  the 
Japanese  Garden;  the  Unit  Council  gave  $3,000 
for  summer  maintenance,  travel  and  new  equip- 
ment; and  the  Friends  of  the  Arboretum  contri- 
buted $10,254  for  various  purposes.  A Kodak 
Carousel  projector  with  zoom  lens  and  a tape 
recorder  were  donated  by  Arboretum  Unit  25. 

Among  new  plantings  were  additional  red- 
woods (Sequoia  sempervirens)  outside  the  west 
fence  of  the  Japanese  Garden  and  some  crypto- 
merias  inside  it;  twenty-four  Eucalyptus,  repre- 
senting eleven  species;  and  eleven  more 
shrubby  peonies  beside  Arboretum  Drive.  Total 
plantings  that  season  numbered  658,  of  which 
528  were  shrubs.  The  annual  seed  distribution 
was  slightly  smaller  in  total  number  of  packets 
sent,  but  increased  to  20  more  correspondents 
(214)  than  in  the  previous  year.  Forty-five  lots 
of  plants  were  requested  and  distributed  to 
other  institutions. 

A series  of  nine  plant  clinics  were  organized 
by  Dr.  C.  Driver  and  others  of  the  College  of 
Forest  Resources  faculty  and  held  at  the  Arbore- 
tum betweenjanuary  and  May  of  1969.  Twenty- 
eight  lectures  and  demonstrations  and  20  tours 
were  given  during  the  year.  An  exhibit  of  young 
plants  or  cut  specimens  of  species  of  maples 
(Acer)  was  set  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Shade  Tree  Conference  at  Portland, 
Oregon  in  August.  A new  brochure,  "A  Nature 
Showcase  for  All  Seasons”,  was  prepared  for  the 
International  Botanical  Congress  as  well  as  a 
new  information  folder  and  map;  two  or  three 
tours  were  given  daily  during  the  Congress,  in 
August.  Visitors  to  the  Japanese  Garden  num- 
bered 35,950,  a slight  decrease  from  the  two 
preceding  years. 


New  books  acquired  included  ten  volumes  of 
Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine,  17-26,  (London, 
1803-1807),  through  the  Foundation’s  library 
fund;  Exotic  Botany,  by  Sir  J.E.  Smith,  2 volumes, 
(London,  1804-1808),  from  the  Bloedel  Foun- 
dation; part  2 of  The  Endemic  Flora  of  Tasmania, 
by  Dr.  W.  Curtis  and  M.  Stones,  (London,  1969), 
given  by  Unit  75;  Wildflowers  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  3,  parts  1 & 2,  (New  York,  1966), 
from  the  Isaacson  Foundation;  and  part  1 of 
Vascular  Plants  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  by 
C.L.  Hitchcock  and  A.  Cronquist,  (Seattle,  1969). 

A cooperative  effort  between  the  City  and 
University  resulted  in  a new  lighting  system 
along  Lake  Washington  Boulevard.  The  hanging 
fixtures  were  designed  by  Eric  Hoyte.  The  cost 
of  the  project  was  $43,000.  Plans  were  being 
drawn  at  this  time  for  a new  Floral  Hall  and 
offices  to  replace  the  old  structures  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Arboretum,  Ibsen  Nelsen  and  Asso- 
ciates had  been  approved  as  architects  by  the 
University  Regents  in  September,  (Bain  & 
Overturf  had  dropped  out).  (See  article  by  Steve 
Archie  in  Arboretum  Bulletin,  Summer,  1970.) 
1969-1971 

The  state  budget  from  1969-1971  again  was 
increased  by  approximately  $18,000  over  the 
previous  biennium,  and  was  supplemented  by 
$44,000  from  other  sources  for  a total  of 
$355,000  for  that  period  — the  largest  the 
Arboretum  ever  received  up  to  that  time. 
Included  in  the  non-University  funds  were 
$12,000  for  a garden  of  native  plants,  with 
$6,800  for  other  purposes  from  the  Friends  of 
the  Arboretum;  $9,000  for  the  Unit  Council  (for 
maintenance  and  a 3-wheeled  truckster);  $3,000 
from  the  Seattle  Garden  Club  for  maintenance 
of  Azalea  Way;  and  $14,500  from  the  Arbo- 
retum Foundation  for  various  uses. 

Improvements  in  1970  included  the  rebuilding 
of  the  nursery  fence;  new  sprinkler  systems 
(funded  by  the  O.D.  Fisher  Foundation,  $8,400) 
were  installed  in  the  Lilac  and  Oak  section.  The 
Machiai  was  constructed  in  the  Japanese  Garden 
in  July,  1970  (the  plantings  around  it  were 
completed  in  1971).  Principal  plantings  during 
the  spring  season  of  1971  were  around  the 
parking  lot  just  north  of  the  East  Lynn  Street 
footbridge  and  consisted  of  forsythias,  callicarpas 
and  hydrangeas.  Hollies  and  azaleas  were  planted 
in  the  Japanese  Garden.  Hamamelis  hybrids 
and  Japanese  maples  were  placed  in  the  Wood- 
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Top  of  bank,  north  of  Look-out  after  clearing  and  completion  of  new  rock  work,  1967. 


photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 


land  Garden.  The  total  number  of  plants  was 
617,  of  which  146  were  trees.  Amongst  plants 
received  was  a collection  of  Japanese  Iris  from 
the  Botanical  Garden  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Hosta  species 
from  Japan,  through  the  Arnold  Arboretum; 
and  23  dwarf  conifers  from  the  Don  Smith 
Nursery  in  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey. 

New  books  added  to  the  library  includedjohn 
Parkinson’s  Theatrum  Botanicum,  (London, 
1640),  purchased  through  the  Arboretum  Foun- 
dation’s Book  Fund;  leones  Plantarum 
Sinicarum,  fasc.  1-5,  (reprinted  Tokyo,  1970), 
acquired  with  memorial  funds  for  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Schmitz;  volume  4 of  Wild  Flowers 
of  the  United  States,  (New  York,  1970),  again 
a gift  from  the  Isaacson  Foundation;  and 
volume  1 of  the  revised  8th  edition  of  W.J. 
Bean’s  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  edited  by  Sir  G.  Taylor,  (London,  1970). 
The  Arboretum’s  plant  records  were  transferred 
from  cards  to  microfilm  at  the  Plant  Records 
Center  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society  at 
Lima,  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  R.  Brown.  This 
project  was  funded  by  a grant  from  the  Long- 
wood  Foundation.  The  total  number  of  taxa 
involved  was  4,967,  of  which  more  than  one- 


quarter  (26%)  were  rhododendrons.  The  typing 
of  a catalogue  of  plants  in  the  Arboretum  was 
approaching  completion. 

In  January  and  February  of  1971  Mr.  Witt 
gave  a series  of  lectures  entitled  "The  Cultivated 
Conifers’’  which  was  attended  by  30  persons. 
University  classes  using  the  Arboretum  were 
from  Forest  Resources  in  the  fall,  Landscape 
Architecture  each  quarter,  and  Botany  and 
Zoology  in  the  spring.  Parties  from  local  school 
districts  were  also  visiting  the  Arboretum  regu- 
larly. Thirty-one  tours  were  conducted,  19  lec- 
tures were  given  and  12  demonstrations  of 
either  plant  propagation  or  pruning  were  given 
by  staff  members.  New  information  brochures 
for  each  of  the  four  seasons  were  produced.  The 
number  of  telephone  calls  for  information  were 
averaging  15  or  more  daily.  Fifty-two  parcels 
of  plant  materials  were  sent  out,  of  which  about 
half  went  to  other  parallel  institutions  and  the 
remainder  to  nurserymen  in  Washington  or 
Oregon.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Japanese 
Garden  jumped  to  over  71,000,  compared 
to  about  36,000  in  1968  and  1969.  A photograph 
of  the  staff  in  197 1 will  be  found  in  the  Fall  issue 
of  the  Arboretum  Bulletin,  1971,  page  25. 
In  mid-October  a party  of  about  30  members  of 
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the  International  Dendrology  Society  visited 
the  Arboretum  — they  expect  to  return  in 
October,  1987. 

1971-1973 

The  Arboretum’s  budget  from  the  State 
through  the  University  for  1971-1973  was  cut 
most  severely,  from  the  previous  $311,300  to 
$148,000.  As  a consequence  the  staff  had  to  be 
reduced  from  the  16  full-time  and  two  part-time 
of  June,  1971  to  seven  full-time  and  two  part- 
time  in  May,  1972.  Three  of  those  laid-off  were 
transferred  to  the  University’s  grounds  staff  in 
July,  including  our  skilled  nursery  foreman, 
Esiquio  Narro;  the  valuable  guide-recorder, 
Robert  van  Denburgh;  and  three  more  men  in 
October.  Fortunately  a Federal  program  (EEA) 
allowed  us  to  rehire  two  men  in  November  and 
December,  a recorder  injanuary  and  a gardener 
and  three  new  groundsmen  in  February  for 
about  eight  months.  A generous  grant  of  $5,000 
from  the  Unit  Council  in  September,  1971, 
permitted  us  to  maintain  a gardener  and  equip- 
ment operator  until  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
March,  1972,  the  Unit  Council  made  us  another 
grant  of  $2,340  to  hire  an  additional  grounds- 
man for  the  summer.  The  Seattle  Garden  Club 
also  contributed  $3,600  for  two  men  on  Azalea 
Way  for  three  months,  so  we  were  well  sup- 
ported by  our  friends  at  this  time  of  crisis. 
Likewise  the  Friends  of  the  Arboretum  pre- 
sented us  with  $2,600  to  purchase  a power 
mower,  and  the  Arboretum  Foundation  contrib- 
uted nearly  $600  for  a large  unit  heater  for 
the  storeroom. 

Work  accomplished  at  that  time  included 
constructing  a trail  through  the  grove  of  native 
alders  just  below  East  Foster’s  Island  Road  and 
around  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  with  a small 
bridge  over  the  creek  which  runs  into  the  lake. 
A long  section  of  Azalea  Way  was  cultivated, 
fertilized  and  reseeded  in  April  and  May.  The 
summer  of  1971  proved  to  be  exceptionally 
warm  and  dry,  comparable  to  that  of  1985.  Cold 
weather  set  in  at  Christmas  time,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  with  four  very  chilly  days  accom- 
panied by  north  winds;  these  continued  into 
January  of  1972,  when  the  minimum  temper- 
ature went  down  to  8°F.  and  9°F.  on  the  27th 
and  28th.  Fortunately  a heavy  snowfall  (11 
inches  at  the  airport)  protected  the  smaller 
evergreens,  but  many  Eucalyptus,  Ceanothus, 
Nandina,  Ilex  cornuta,  evergreen  azaleas,  some 


pyracanthas  and  pines  of  Mexican  origin  were 
either  killed  or  severely  burned  and  had  to  be 
removed  or  drastically  pruned  in  the  spring. 
The  rainfall  for  February  through  April  amount- 
ed to  17.56  inches,  nearly  6.5  inches  above 
normal.  How  different  1985  proved  to  be! 

New  plantings  in  1971-1972  were  conse- 
quently restricted  by  the  winter  and  early  spring 
weather  conditions.  However,  five  kinds  each  of 
alders  and  willows  and  four  elder  ( Sambucus 
species),  totalling  22  plants,  were  placed  in  the 
cleared  area  near  the  lagoon,  and  five  viburnums 
and  nine  rhododendrons  on  the  peninsula  to  the 
north.  Five  kinds  of  ashes  ( Fraxinus  species) 
were  also  added  to  the  collection  in  the  meadow 
west  of  Azalea  Way,  and  some  specimen  hollies 
and  camellias  were  placed  alongside  the  service 
road  just  south  of  the  Look-out.  In  all,  569 
plants  were  moved  out  of  the  the  nursery  or  lath 
houses;  four-fifths  of  these  were  shrubs,  105 
were  trees. 

Two  collections  of  rhododendrons  were  re- 
ceived this  year.  One  was  a gift  from  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Stephen  Anderson  of  Bellevue  and  com- 
prised 16  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  plus  13  other 
ericaceous  plants.  The  other  collection  con- 
tained 12  plants  purchased  from  the  nursery  of 
the  late  Lester  Brandt,  near  Tacoma;  he  was  a 
longtime  contributor  to  the  Arboretum’s  col- 
lection of  these  shrubs.  Three  new  magnolias 
and  a small  collection  of  rare  shrubs  were 
imported  from  England. 

Amongst  new  books  acquired  during  this 
biennium  was  volume  5 of  Wildflowers  of  the 
United  States,  (New  York,  1971),  again  given 
by  the  Isaacson  Foundation;  part  3 of  The 
Endemic  Flora  of  Tasmania,  (London,  1971); 
and  Wildflowers  of  the  World,  by  Dr.  B.  Morley 
and  B.  Everard,  (New  York,  1970). 

Some  plants  distributed  were  a further  84 
trees  or  shrubs  to  the  State  school  at  Echo  Glen; 
18  young  trees  to  the  North  Willamette  Experi- 
ment Station  of  Oregon  State  University  at 
Aurora,  Oregon,  (this  included  six  oaks) ; cuttings 
of  16  kinds  of  junipers  to  the  Morton  Arboretum, 
Lisle,  111.;  and  much  nearer  home,  65  sizeable 
plants  of  camellias  for  the  area  between 
Winkenwerder  and  Bloedel  Halls  in  the  College 
of  Forest  Resources  buildings  complex.  The 
annual  seeds  distribution  was  much  smaller 
than  usual  — only  1,705  packets  to  130  insti- 
tutions, as  compared  to  2,850  packets  in  1971. 
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Group  of  young  Engelmann  spruces  in  snow,  looking  north  to  the  Sorbus  collection,  1972.  photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 


Because  of  staff  shortages  only  13  tours  were 
conducted,  but  instructional  classes  arranged  by 
the  College  of  Forest  Resources  were  held, 
including  "The  Arboretum  in  Depth,  in  Fall  and 
Spring”  by  Mr.  Witt;  three  propagation  classes 
by  R.  van  Klaveren,  and  "Spring  Pruning,”  by  E. 
Narro.  Mr.  Witt  continued  to  write  regular 
articles  on  the  "Plant  of  the  Month”  in  the  State 
Nurserymen’s  monthly  journal,  Balls  and  Burlaps. 
In  1970-1971  he  was  vice-President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Botanic  Gardens  and 
Arboreta.  In  September  of  1971  he  went  to 
Chicago  for  their  annual  meeting  and  was  duly 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  a post  he 
filled  with  distinction.  In  May  he  represented 
the  Arboretum  at  the  centenary  celebrations  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Boston.  At  their 
annual  meeting  in  London  that  year,  the  Royal 
Florticultural  Society  awarded  their  gold  Veitch 
medal  to  myself  in  absentia,  for  services  to 
horticulture  over  a long  period.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Japanese  Garden  increased  by 
approximately  7,000  over  the  previous  year, 
reaching  almost  82,000. 

In  early  June  of  1972,  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion sponsored  a most  informative  and  success- 


ful three  day  symposium  entitled  "The  Urban 
Arboretum  in  Time  of  Crisis.”  Mr.  John  Putnam 
was  then  President  of  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion and  Mrs.  H.P.  Clausing  was  chairman  of 
the  organizing  committee.  This  was  held  in  the 
Student  Union  Building  on  the  University 
campus,  and  was  opened  by  President  Odegaard. 
The  moderator  was  Dr.  Roy  L.  Taylor,  Director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Other  speakers 
were  Dr.  Leslie  Laking,  director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Hamilton,  Ontario;  Dr.  Francis 
de  Vos,  President  of  the  Chicago  Horticultural 
Society;  Dr.  L.B.  Martin,  also  from  Chicago;  and 
Mr.  Francis  Ching,  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
State  and  County  Arboretum.  Among  those 
attending  was  Dr.  R.A.  Legro,  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Wageningen,  Holland.  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Symposium  were  later  edited 
by  Mrs.  R.  Spurr  and  published  by  the  Arboretum 
Foundation  — they  form  a valuable  record  of 
the  event  and  the  discussions  that  took  place  on 
the  problems  besetting  arboreta  and  botanical 
gardens  at  that  time,  and  subsequently. 

I retired  at  the  end  of  June,  1972,  after  more 
than  25  years  as  Director  of  the  Arboretum. 
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Refining  the  Gold  of  50  Years1 


H.B.  TUKEY,  JR. 
Director  of  Arboreta 


"If  they  could  see  us  now,  that  old  gang  of 
mine.  . Yes,  I wonder  what  would  they  say  — 
Meany,  Winkenwerder,  Thorgrimson,  Merrill, 
Graham,  and  all  the  others  who  played  a role  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Arboretum.  I think  they 
would  have  a mixture  of  understanding,  approv- 
al, bemusement,  some  criticism  and  a good  dose 
of  sympathy.  For  the  Arboretum  we  know  today 
is  largely  the  product  of  what  was  done  before. 
The  standards,  the  relationships,  the  arrange- 
ments are  much  the  same  that  we  work  with 
today  despite  the  passing  of  time  and  our  efforts 
to  put  our  modern  mark  on  the  Arboretum.  We 
are  building  on  the  past  and  refining  the  gold  of 
fifty  years. 

Although  we  are  celebrating  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Arboretum,  it  really  had  its  begin- 
nings in  the  1890s.  The  original  call  for  an 
arboretum  came  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  statement 
in  favor  of  an  arboretum  was  made  by  President 
Suzzallo  in  a speech  to  the  Seattle  Rotary  Club. 

Knowing  how  a university  works,  I can 
imagine  the  process  — committees,  reviews, 
resolutions,  and  limited  funds.  And  so,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  1924,  the  University  ap- 


proached the  City  of  Seattle  with  a proposal  to 
sponsor  jointly  an  arboretum  on  City  land  in 
Washington  Park.  Once  again,  the  idea  was 
good,  land  was  available,  but  the  funds  were  not 
there.  A support  organization  was  necessary 
and  the  Arboretum  Foundation  was  formed  and 
tied  inexorably  to  the  Arboretum.  Thus  the 
three-cornered  partnership  which  we  have  today 
and  which  is  often  criticized  for  being  cumber- 
some, has  been  with  the  Arboretum  from  its 
beginning.  Each  of  the  three  partners  has 
played  the  same  role  since  the  founding  — the 
University  provides  planning  and  management, 
the  City  is  involved  in  basic  issues  of  land,  and 
financial  support  comes  from  the  public,  through 
groups  such  as  the  Foundation. 

Over  the  years,  the  Arboretum  has  attracted 
good  people.  For  example,  we  can  never  forget 
Dean  Winkenwerder  who  invested  30  years  of 
effort  in  developing  an  arboretum,  first  on  the 
University  campus,  and  later  in  Washington 
Park.  Senator  Schnellenbach  brought  the  Feder- 
al government  into  the  picture  by  arranging  for 
the  designation  of  the  Arboretum  as  a Works 
Project  Administration  activity  and  with  it  the 
large  sums  for  construction  that  could  never 


'Adapted  from  a talk  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation,  June  11,  1985. 
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have  been  raised  locally.  Brian  Mulligan  brought 
a knowledge  of  plants  to  the  Arboretum  when 
plantings  were  needed  and  collections  were 
being  developed.  AndJ.A.  Witt  held  the  Arbore- 
tum together  when  severe  budget  reductions 
threatened  its  existence. 

I think  that  there  is  indication  that  we 
are  going  through  another  growth  period  of 
the  Arboretum,  a renaissance  of  spirit  and 
mission,  rising  from  the  depths  of  despair 
of  the  1970s,  with  serious  financial  problems, 
deep  divisions  within  the  support  groups,  antag- 
onism and  outright  hostility  from  neighbors, 
and  a certain  lack  of  commitment.  First  finan- 
cial wounds  were  staunched  and  antagonisms 
laid  aside,  then  a plan  for  an  improved  program 
of  horticulture  followed  by  a commitment  from 
the  University  and  those  associated  with 
the  Arboretum.  For  after  all,  the  University 
commitment  is  what  makes  this  an  arboretum, 
a facility  for  study  and  education  rather  than 
just  another  beautiful  park.  A plan  was  develop- 
ed and  agreed  on  which  later  became  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture.  And  then  came  pro- 
gress, beginning  with  a strengthening  of  the 
outreach  courses,  a few  more  tours  and  lectures, 
the  "Pink  Sheet”,  which  has  now  grown  into 
two  newsletters  and  the  "Room”,  that  narrow, 
cold,  clammy  spot  in  the  Barn  better  suited 
to  being  a bowling  alley  than  a lecture  room. 
Conifer  meadow  and  the  irrigation  system 
were  completed. 

Next  came  facilities.  Now  we  have  an  arbore- 
ta administrative  headquarters  for  horticultural 
programs  and  a place  for  students  and  faculty. 
We  have  a library  and  librarians,  an  herbarium, 
greatly  improved  meeting  spaces  for  horticultur- 
ists of  the  region,  an  upgrading  of  our  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  an  improvement  in  our 
research  and  plant  growing  space.  And  soon  a 
new  building  to  serve  visitors  to  the  Arboretum. 
In  a few  years,  we  have  spent  three  and  one-half 
million  dollars  on  improved  facilities  at  no 
expense  to  the  taxpayer  — an  extraordinary 
achievement  that  has  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention and  shows  what  can  be  done  with  the 
correct  leadership  from  a university,  from  a 
horticultural  public,  and  from  a city. 

And  next  has  come  new  people  and  a contin- 
uing effort  to  upgrade  horticultural  skills  of 
our  faculty  and  staff.  Where  once  there  was  one 


professor,  there  now  are  six.  The  search  is  on 
for  a Professor  of  Urban  Ecology,  the  first  such 
academic  position  in  the  United  States.  Similar- 
ly, a search  is  on  for  a Curator  of  Plant 
Collections,  a position  left  vacant  by  the  tragic 
passing  of  our  good  friend,  Joe  Witt.  The  staff 
in  the  Arboretum  has  a greater  variety  of  horti- 
cultural skills  than  ever  before.  We  have 
ten  graduate  students  in  horticultural  programs, 
many  of  whom  use  the  Arboretum  for  their 
research  subjects.  There  are  student  interns 
from  across  the  country  and  today  we  talk  about 
the  re-establishment  of  the  plant  introduction 
program  in  the  Arboretum  and  a course 
of  instruction  at  the  University  on  arboretum 
management.  Once  again,  Federal  funds 
have  come  to  the  Arboretum  in  grants  for  con- 
servation of  collections,  improvement  of  educa- 
tional materials,  and  upgrading  of  our  plant 
recording  systems. 

In  the  immediate  future  will  be  renovation  of 
the  Arboretum  greenhouses  and  construction  of 
new  research  greenhouses  and  growth  cham- 
bers. We  need  a research  arboretum  in  which 
to  test  and  describe  plants  not  in  the  Arbore- 
tum’s collections.  And  we  need  a transfusion 
of  funds  to  renovate  the  plant  collections  of 
the  Arboretum  to  match  the  new  facilities  we 
are  developing. 

Building  on  the  relationships  established 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  with  a renewed 
spirit,  we  look  to  the  future,  a future 
with  opportunities  and  with  some  problems 
and  threats. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  threat  of  the 
automobile.  This  is  the  biggest,  most  impor- 
tant, and  probably  the  greatest  threat  the 
Arboretum  has  ever  faced.  The  increasing  use  of 
the  Washington  Park  Arboretum  as  a major 
arterial  for  automobiles  has  begun  to  destroy 
the  Arboretum,  and  if  not  checked,  will  kill  the 
plants  as  surely  as  it  is  killing  the  peace  and 
tranquil  nature  of  the  spot.  Our  response  as  a 
group  is  limited  because  this  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  the  City,  and  the  City  must  respond 
appropriately.  The  faculty  of  the  University  and 
Urban  Plorticulture  can  give  some  ideas,  the 
designers  can  help,  the  support  groups  can 
lobby,  but  in  the  long  run,  it  is  still  a City 
problem,  and  to  a great  degree,  dependent  upon 
the  imagination  and  strength  of  the  City  leader- 
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The  nursery,  greenhouses  and  a portion  of  the  Arboretum  in  May,  1938. 


ship.  We  must  stop  the  misuse  of  the  finest 
collection  of  woody  plants  in  western  North 
America  by  automobiles. 

Second  is  a continuing  problem  of  territory 
amongst  the  Arboretum’s  three  partners  — the 
University,  the  City,  and  support  groups.  Each 
partner  has  responsibilities,  each  has  strengths 
and  interests,  and  all  must  be  kept  in  careful 
balance  to  keep  the  Arboretum  working.  This 
requires  sensitivity,  courtesy,  constant  remind- 
ers, and  plain  hard  work  for  each  of  the  partners 
to  play  its  role  and  do  it  well.  The  University  of 
Washington,  the  city  of  Seattle,  and  support 
groups  like  the  Arboretum  Foundation  must 
work  together. 

Finances  have  always  been  a problem  and 
will  continue  so.  Today,  however,  the  financial 
situation  of  the  Arboretum  has  stabilized  with 
the  help  of  all  three  partners  and  there  has  been 
a slow,  but  steady  increase  in  funds  available  for 


its  programs.  Right  now,  the  Arboretum  needs 
dollars  for  one-time  expenditures  such  as  reno- 
vation of  the  plant  collections,  improvement  of 
the  physical  landscape,  further  improvements 
in  buildings  and  facilities,  and  the  upgrading  in 
the  educational  offerings  in  order  to  ready 
ourselves  for  the  next  fifty  years  and  beyond. 

On  this,  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Wash- 
ington Park  Arboretum,  we  are  indeed  refining 
the  gold.  We  have  a partnership  which  was 
developed  long  ago,  which  has  worked.  We  have 
moved  the  Arboretum  into  its  next  stage  of 
development  which  includes  a plan,  staff,  and 
facilities.  We  have  recognized  and  defined  threats 
to  our  success. 

The  game  plan  for  horticulture  including  the 
Arboretum  is  working.  And  if  we  continue  to  do 
our  job  well,  a writer  in  the  future  will  recount 
1985  as  the  beginnings  of  the  Golden  Years  of 
the  Arboretum. 
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HEATH  PRINTERS  Wc  do  it  all... 


Offset  Printing 

4-color  Lithography 

Letterpress 

Typesetting 

Art  Services 

Diecuts 


Foil  Stamping 

Thermography 

Embossing 

Folding 

Binding 


1617  Boylston  Ave. 
323-3577 


BARR  GARDEN  CARDS 

* Create  a card  file  of  all  your  garden  favorites 

* Spaces  to  record  25  - 30  pieces  of  information  on 
each  plant 

* Ideal  for  quick  reference  to  what  you  grow  or  would  like 
to  grow 

* 25  4x6  cards  per  set 

* Select  sets  for  annuals,  perennials,  bulbs,  roses  or 
rhododendrons  (&  more  to  come!) 

* $3.50/set  (plus  75$  shipping  & handling) 


P.O.  Box  234 
Mercer  Is.,  WA.  98040 


GOSSLER  FARMS  NURSERY 

SPEC  I A LIZING  IN  MA  G NO  LIAS  AND  COMPANION  PLANTS 


1200  WEA  VER  ROAD 
SPRINGFIELD , OREGON  97477 


Including  Stewartia,  Styrax,  Acer,  Davidia,  et  cetera 
Many  new  and  unusual  plants 
Visitors  welcome  by  appointment 
CATALOG  50*  PHONE  (503)  746-3922 
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NORTHWEST  LAND  DESIGN 

MARTIN  E.  WALTERS,  r.b.g.  cert. 
523-7911 
SEATTLE 

Tree  Estimates  S-’  (Reiievj  of  Portfolio 

DESIGN/INSTALLATION/CONSULTATION 

Sprinkler  Systems  • Lawns,  Planting  Beds 

• Decks,  Patios,  Fences  • Ponds,  Waterfalls 

• Rock  Work  • New/Renovation 

* State  Contr.  Reg.  No.  NorthLD169Jl 

O rained  at  the  JZoyal  "Botanic  Qardens,  KevJ 


Garden  Center 
Nursery 
Floral  Boutique 
Gift  Shop 

.MolbalS 


a 


Greenhouse  & Nursery 


7 days,  9:30  to  6:00 


13625  NE  175th  in  Woodinville 
Phone:  483-5000  (from  Bellevue,  454-1951) 
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WELLS-MEDINA  I Nursery 

8300  N.E.  24th  St.,  Bellevue  454-1853 
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Photo  Contest 

The  Arboretum  Foundation  will  be  hosting  a photography  contest  open  to  amateur  and 
professional  photographers.  Photos  must  have  been  taken  in  the  Arboretum  and  may  be  either 
black  & white  or  color.  For  information  and  entry  blanks  call  325-4510. 
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